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PRE RAGE , 


HIS little volume comprises the  sub- 

stance of lectures and discussions by the 
author during the course of many years’ in- 
struction, but is now written out entirely afresh 
for the present purpose. In this way a com- 
prehensive view of the subject is obtained, and 
yet greater succinctness, clearness, and conti- 
nuity of presentation, those particulars only 
being selected for elaboration which are likely 
to be of general interest at this time. There 
was a continual temptation to be led off into 
side issues of great importance oftentimes, but 
likely to be tedious and unsatisfactory unless 
treated more copiously than the limits set to 
the volume allowed. Eschatology was an es- 
pecially inviting field, but its intricacy and ob- 
scurity forbade an entrance upon it. Contro- 
versy has been avoided, especially that of a 
personal character, and for this reason names 
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of even the authors and advocates of disputed 
theories have rarely been mentioned.* It is 
hoped that it may prove acceptable and sug- 
gestive to the large class of readers and scholars 
who are now pushing their inquiries into this 
engaging field. 


*Some amends for this are made in the Bibliographical 
Appendix, 
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THE 


DOCTRINE OF A FUTURE LIFE. 


CRAPT ERE 
INTRODUCTION. 


HE mass of intelligent humanity always 

have been and still are on the whole 
firm believers, for whatever reasons, in the 
truthfulness of a future state, however va- 
riously they may picture it to themselves; and 
all religions, whether natural or revealed—we 
might almost say, all law, political, social, or 
moral, in barbarous as well as civilized com- 
- munities—are based upon the expectation of 
immunities and penalties hereafter, in greater 
or less degree appropriate to the earthly 
conduct and preparation. With this general 
assent most persons are tolerably well con- 
tent, without taking the trouble to investi- 
gate its foundations and evidence; but others 
—all enlightened Christians, at least, we should 
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hope—are too deeply interested in the mo- 
mentous questions involved to let the subject 
rest here. For their satisfaction we therefore 
enter upon the present investigation, and beg 
their earnest and close attention to the course 
of reasoning, 
which their faith can be fortified and clarified, 


not too abstruse, we hope, by 


as well as defined and extended. 


I. ADVANCE POSSIBLE. 


1. The Bible, as we shall eventually show, 
every-where assumes, and very often directly 
asserts, that there is an existence for human 
beings beyond the grave; but it does not un- 
dertake to prove this by formal proposition or 
logical argument. Indeed, it rarely, if ever, 
pursues such a method with regard to any 
doctrine, tenet, or article of faith. The Script- 
ures are a book of divine authority and human 
attestation, and not simply a treatise or series 
of treatises on philosophy, ethics, and piety 
from a theosophical or pedagogic stand-point. 
They state facts, lay down rules, and enforce 
them with penalties, but they do not conde- 
scend to reason by inductive or deductive 
process of an abstract character, nor to cor- 
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roborate their dicta by an appeal to inferior 
courts of jurisdiction, whether scientific, theo- 
logical, or literary. 

2. On the other hand, modern science is 
rigid, exact, and imperious in its principles, 
terminology, statements, and conclusions, lay- 
ing down absolute laws based on positive ex- 
perience, and excluding all mere probability 
as a part of its proper domain. From the 
nature of the case, therefore, it cannot enter 
the moral and immaterial sphere, which is the 
home and center of religious truth, nor enter- 
tain mere belief, which is the foundation of 
most essential matters of faith, as an element 
of determination. Moreover, the future, which 
is largely the field that we propose to consider, 
is to natural science a ¢ferra incognita, and es- 
pecially the future state of existence, of which 
the senses furnish us no knowledge. Here / 
revelation comes in to supplement our igno- | 
rance, and reason assumes the modest position/ 
of an expositor of the sacred text, and not! 
that of an original authority. 

3. We propose in the present treatise to em- 
ploy both these sources of information, and to 
combine and harmonize, if possible, their data, 
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so as to reach whatever is attainable of satis- 
faction on the momentous theme which we 
have undertaken to discuss. We do not ex- 
pect to secure a demonstration of much or any 
thing within the range of our observations; 
but we may, nevertheless, by the help of these 
two intelligent and competent guides, hope to 
pursue the right paths and to arrive at some 
results that may not be unworthy of the title 
of knowledge in the modified sense to which 
that term can only apply outside of immediate 
perception, consciousness, or memory. 


II. CoNSERVATISM, NEVERTHELESS. 


Let no reader be alarmed at our specula- 
tions, bold assome of them may appear. Such 
a process, conjectural in a degree, must be 
allowed in a topic like this; but we shall en- 
deavor to confine it within due limits, and we 
shall carefully seek to distinguish the subject- 
ive elements and combinations which we may 
employ from the more absolute dicta and in- 
ductions of psychology and philosophy, as well 
as of material science and biblical doctrine. A 
shrewd guess is better than stark ignorance, 
provided too much stress is not laid upon it, 
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and especially if graver ulterior arguments are 
not made to rest exclusively on it. Moreover, 
cumulative evidence on such questions is often 
obtainable, when no single consideration would 
be sufficient to decide them. The internal 
harmony and external congruity of a scheme 
are good reasons for its adoption, even though 
the components may not be separately irrefra- 
gable or necessary. There must be a basis of 
fact and a frame-work of logic to the structure, 
in order to make it secure and trustworthy; but 
utility and convenience should be consulted in 
its plan and equipments, and fancy may justly 
be invoked in its trimmings and adornments, 
not merely for the sake of variety, but of actual 
complacency. It is far better to have the real 
comfort during life, and the powerful consola- 
tion at death, of clear and definite opinions as 
to the future state, even on minor points that 
may not prove to be altogether correct, than 
to livein the dark, and blindly rush at last into 
an ill-considered eternity, where all has to be 
taken at a venture and learned for the first © 
time. 
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CHAP Aan i 


UNEMBODLED ]SPiki ts. 


HAT spirit can exist independently of 

matter may be reasonably, if not neces- 
sarily, inferred from several considerations, of 
which we name the following: 

1. If there be such a thing as true spirit at 
all it can only be as a substance distinct in 
nature and attributes from matter, however 
intimately it may be at times or usually con- 
joined with the latter. In that light its neces- 
sary inherence or connection with matter is a 
contradictory assertion, which virtually denies 
the real or essential entity of spirit and prac- 
tically makes it but a condition, function, or 
resultant of matter. 

2. The evident control of spirit over mat- 
ter argues a superiority, and by inference a 
priority of the former. 

3. The Scriptures plainly teach the same 
distinction throughout, and the inspired his- 
tory of creation positively informs us of a 
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time when the material universe had no ex- 
istence ; but it expressly declares that spirit- 
ual beings then existed, who must therefore 
Nave. been incorporeal. «See Gen. i, 1; Job 
Revie b Sa Civ, 5 5 yOhn-1, Fe XVIn: 5% 
Heb. xi, 3. These beings we find to be of 
two very variant natures and capacities in most 
other respects. 


- I]. Tue INFINITE INCORPOREITY—GOD. 


If there be a true Deity at all he must bea 
perfect being in every aspect, for otherwise he 
could not continue as such. He must, in short, 
be conceived of as at least infinite and eternal. 
More particularly, his existence cannot depend 
upon any material or physical essence, for mat- 
ter is in itself finite and imperfect. Nor can 
matter have co-existed eternally with him, for 
then there would have been, and still are, two 
parallel infinities, which are mutually exclu- 
sive and limiting. God is therefore essentially 
and necessarily zmmaterial, in other words, a 
pure spirit, in every sense of the terms. 

How in that condition he could have created 
any thing outside of or additional to himself, 
especially any thing so different from himself 
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as matter, is indeed incomprehensible to our 
finite minds, as is every other actual idea of 
the infinite. Nevertheless, one reflection may 
aid us in receiving, if not resolving, the mys- 
tery, namely, that on the other hand matter 
does not now, and inthe nature of the case 
never can, exist independently of him. As it 
owed its being at first to his almighty fiat, so 
it must—like all created essences of a spirit- 
ual nature likewise—ever hang directly upon 
his power to maintain and continue its forces, 
properties, and its very entity. It would drop 
instantly into its original non-existence with- 
out his supporting hand. Annihilation would 
be the immediate and final result of a failure 
or refusal on his part to extend this sustenta- 
tion. Such is no less the doctrine of philoso- 
phy than of revelation (Psa. xxxili, 9; Isa. 
RIV, 7s BCLS eV, 235 eb. as jc 

With such a constitution and in such a rela- 
tion to the external universe God must like- 
wise be free from the limits of probation and 
from the possibility of sin or even of tempta- 
tion. He is therefore fer se beyond the cate- 
gory of issues and speculations involved in the 
discussions of this volume. 
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II. Fin1irE INCORPOREITIES—ANGELS, 


Of these we know-—and of course could 
know—only what has been revealed to us in 
the Scriptures, for they are even more unrec- 
ognizable by us than God himself. But from 
scattered notices in this source of information 
we gather many particulars, not sufficient, in- 
deed, to construct fully or even satisfactorily 
their zatural history in scientific classification 
and description, but still affording very valu- 
able suggestions in the inquiries of the present 
volume. 

1. They seem to be immaterial—as abso- 
Mively so, we judge, as is’ God.. It’ is true; 
they have occasionally assumed temporarily a 
body 


we cannot be sure; but so has God in various 


whether in mere phantasm or dona fide 


theophanies, and especially in the permanent 
incarnation of his Son, who is represented as 
comprising “the fullness of the Godhead bod- 
ily,” and as being “the express image of his 
person.” 

2. Of still more interest to us is it to know 
that angels were once subject to probation, 


and that some of them actually fell; how, 
2 
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when, or under what circumstances, we are not 
told, except that it was before the advent of 
man upon earth. Furthermore, and this is a 
very significant fact, we are assured that their 
lapse and its punishment are final and irrep- 
arable, equally with the ruin of man himself. 
See (Gen. iit: Matt .ocxvy sis een see ee 
Hy Ohi iiss + yj ude-o, 

3. As we might have presumed and shall 
eventually discover; the angels, whether good 
or bad, not possessing and not being designed 
to possess corporeal forms, are unlike human 
beings in certain other peculiarities which 
grow out of that adaptation, most notably 
the appetites, which have their seat, or rather 
their stimuli and means of gratification, in the 
body. Neither can they be capable of sensa- 
tion or any of the local and tactual suscepti- 
bilities of our nature; in fact, they must be 
destitute of a wide circle of cognitions, emo- 
tions, and sentiments, which more or less inti- 
mately depend upon our terrene surroundings 
and associations—home, country, art, history, 
literature, and mundane experiences, memo- 
ries, and prospects. They must acquire infor- 
mation by some method or faculty of intuition 
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not imaginable by ourselves. This, perhaps, 
will help us in understanding the somewhat 
analogous condition of our own future life. 

We forbear, however, to pursue these con- 
jectures, partly because we lack the data of 
_ verifying them in the case of angels, even more 
than in our own case, as to the hereafter, and 
partly because the constitution of two orders 
of creatures, destined and fitted for such dif- 
ferent spheres as we and they do and forever 
will occupy, must be widely discrepant in 
many regards, however closely the spiritual 
characteristics of both may in general be mod- 
eled after the pattern of the infinite Mind. 
Especially is the absorbing and exhaustless 
theme of redemption to them unknown, with 
all its hallowed joys and grateful but solemn 
reminiscences. 
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EFORE proceeding to our main inquiry, 
which has relation to the future state of 
existence, it is needful, in order to a correct 
understanding of our position and arguments, 
that we lay down certain distinctions and 
propositions which are basal to the entire sub- 
ject, and are drawn from the ascertained facts 
and principles of our present state and its 

conditions. 

I. NATURAL LIFE. 

1. Physical life may be defined as that power 
which acts in organised matter. An organ, in 
this relation, means substance arranged so as 
to exercise specific functions ; hence organized 
matter is equivalent to a living body. Asa 
fact the microscope shows that both plants 
and animals—that is, all vital forms—consist 
essentially of ce//s, which operate in concert 
and make out of crude matter (as a pabulum) 
two kinds of product, namely, the living tissue, 
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which is their own constitution or self (includ- 
ing its continued increase and reproduction), 
and organic compounds, which latter may sub- 
sist (more or less permanently) after the force 
which first combined them (that is, the life) 
Has ceased.- Vor example, the -céellsof the 
sugar-cane not only promote the growth of 
the plant (and develop the seed or germ for 
replanting), but they also fabricate, so to 
speak, the sugar contained in the saccharine 
juice, which is a stable substance that may be 
separated from the plant and remain indent- 
nitely. In like manner, bone is a calcareous 
deposit in the cells of the gelatinous tissue, 
and may be manufactured into implements of 
permanent use after extraction from the corpse. 
But the particles of these so-called organic 
substances (as distinguished from the organ- 
ized body whence they were derived) are held 
together or in that character by peculiar forces, 
called the laws of vital chemistry, and cannot 
be made tocombine in the same manner under 
the laws of inorganic or ordinary chemistry. 
Thusstarch may be manipulated mechanically, 
or it may even be changed to sugar or other 
substances by chemical agents, but it cannot 
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be directly manufactured out of its constituents 
or simples (chiefly carbon). Some of these 
secondary forms of vital compounds are very 
complex, such as alcohol; and their chemical 
formule are exceedingly elaborate. They may 
easily be reduced to their essential elements, 
but cannot be artificially reproduced out of 
them. In like manner, the living body itself 
may be reduced to these organic elements—in 
other words, may be killed by the simplest 
means; but no human power or ingenuity is 
able to reconstruct it again—that is, restore it 
to life out of these or any other collection of — 
atoms, however purely refined, nicely propor- 
tioned, and skillfully manipulated. Life, other- 
wise called the vital force, alone can do that, 
and, moreover, can only do so through the or- 
ganized form and in the peculiar manner ap- 
propriate to that particular kind of substance. 

In perfect harmony with this law of organ- 
ism—indeed, as a necessary sequence from it 
—life itself cannot be mechanically produced, 
although it may readily be destroyed by me- 
chanical means. It can only be extended, 
whether in propagation or growth, by the for- 
mation of fresh cells or germs, which are really 
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offshoots of the living system. Thus the re- 
cuperative and restorative processes of diges- 
tion, assimilation, and healing are in fact es- 
sentially the same as the generative stages of 
conception, gestation, and birth, with this dif- 
ference only, that in the latter case a separate 
and therefore independent individual is pro- 
duced from the parents, whereas in the former 
it is but the removal of disintegrated and ef- 
fete parts of the same organism. In both cases 
like produces like, and nothing short of a crea- 
tive act of omnipotence can otherwise set in 
operation the productive steps. Spontaneous 
generation has been proved to be an idle 
dream, a scientific falsehood. | 
Physical death is a negative term, and con- 
sists simply in the termination of vitality or 
physical life. Its essential nature is as inscru- 
table as that of its alternate or opposite. In 
a certain sense, dying and reviving go on con- 
tinuously and simultaneously in every living 
organism; but we distinguish these counterbal- 
ancing forces by the milder terms of decay 
and recuperation, or waste and supply. They 
are really disintegration and reconstruction. 
When the living system or individual becomes 
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wholly unable to carry them on, it is said to 
be defunct. The precise moment of total and 
irreparable inability to do this—in other words, 
that of actual and final decease—is not clearly 
marked, for animation may be more or less — 
suspended and then recovered, and during 
sleep a singular quietus comes over the body, 
which extends even to the mind. There is no 
reason apparent why the vital functions should 
not be continued indefinitely, and there is even 
no inherent necessity for disease. Accordingly, 
the term of natural life is not an absolutely 
fixed limit; it greatly varies in different per- 
sons, and may be prolonged or shortened by a 
great variety of circumstances. Some families 
are constitutionally long-lived, and the ante- 
diluvians were extraordinarily so. The usual 
period is from seventy to eighty years, but oc- 
casionally individuals are found who greatly 
transcend these limits. The term of life in the 
animal species is generally proportioned to the 
period of gestation, and man forms no excep- 
tion to this rule; but there are other notable 
inconsistencies in this regard, such as the lion, 
the eagle, and other creatures, which are said 
to survive to about one hundred years, although 
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born or hatched in about the same time as other 
animals of their size. Longevity, therefore, al- 
though on the average the same for each species, 
seems to be very arbitrary; like the other laws 
of life, it must be referred to the will of the 
Creator, who imposed them all in that com- 
prehensive decree, “ After their kind.” 

All the analogies of the human constitution, 
and, we may add, all the experiences of human 
existence, go to show the essential or native 
mortality of man. Death is commonly regarded 
as a penalty of sin, and premature death is ob- 
viously so. Poets and even the Scriptures 
have been adduced as authority for the belief 
that the transgression of Adam and Eve in the 
garden of Eden was the cause of mortality as 
a divine infliction upon all their posterity; but 
scientifically speaking this is certainly errone- 
ous. That act was not followed by immediate 
physical death, even in the case of our first 
parents; and there is geological proof of the 
most irrefragable kind that the lower orders 
of animals at least perished by hecatombs from 
the earliest period of animated history. Their 
fossilized forms are preserved in the museum 
of the earth’s crust in such positions as to 
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show that they were swept away by violence, 
and the petrified maws of the larger fishes con- 
tain the devoured relics of their-inferior con- 
temporaries, also turned to stone. That Adam 
was by nature capable of pain, and conse- 
quently of disease and even of dissolution, is 
too palpable to be denied; and the only ques- 
tion as to the disposal originally intended for 
him is, whether this marked tendency—nay, 
necessityz-of decay might not have been 
checked or obviated by some neutralizing or 
restorative provision. We believe we discover 
such a protective in the fruit of “the tree of 
life,” situated in the very center of the garden 
of Eden, where it would be easily accessible 
and serve as a panacea for all human infirmi- 
ties (Gen. ii, 9); and the subsequent allusions 
to it, both literal (Gen. iii, 22) and symbolical 
(Ezek. xlvil, 12; Rev..xxh; 2), :conficm, tiis.ex. 
planation. So also the Lord Jesus Christ, who 
was entirely human in his earthly person, and 
the type of Adam in perfection, shared in the 
natural liability to weariness, somnolency, 
hunger and thirst, faintness, and finally death ; 
and there is no hint that this was not part of 
his true incarnation; indeed, he assumed flesh 
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expressly in order that he might be capable of 
those modes of exhaustion (Heb. ii, 9, 14). His 
sinlessness was no exception or exemption 
from human experience, not even temptation, 
whether physical or moral, but merely a pro- 
tection from yielding culpably to it (Heb. iv, 
15); and his surrender of life at last upon the 
cross was simply the unavoidable result of his 
refusal to rescue himself by the divine power 
at his command (Matt. xxvi, 53).* So far as 
we can see, miraculous intervention alone could 
have prevented the gradual or sudden collapse 
of the physical powers of both the first and 
the second Adam had no sin existed. But 
this last alternative is a futile one, for it was 
already foreseen and made an integral part— 
we may even say, the basis—of both the crea- 
tive and the redemptive economies. The hu- 
man body, we therefore believe, was not origi- 
nally immortal fer se, but whether it was or 


* The phrase dismissed his spirit (Matt. xxvii, 50; Author- 
ized Version, “ gave up the ghost”) is nothing more than a 
periphrase for expired, and as such is used in the Septuagint 
for ordinary death, for example, of Rachel (Gen. xxxv, 18, 
‘fas her soul was in departing”). Christ’s statement of his 
own prerogative in this regard (John x, 18) only means that 
he submitted voluntarily to death, 
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not is of little practical moment for our pres- 
ent purpose, seeing that as a matter of fact it 
is not now such. In any case, an essential re- 
modification of it is absolutely necessary before 
it can be free from the liability and tendency 
to corruption. There is no surer certainty ia 
the world than the proverb that we all must 
die. 

2. That the human soul survives the disso- 
lution of the body we assume on the authority 
of Scripture. We do not believe that its im- 
mortality can be logically proved from its im- 
materiality ; for, in the first place, its nature is 
not absolutely known, and its non-material 
character is but an inference from certain—not 
all—of its phenomena; and, in the second 
place, matter itself is equally indestructible. 
Nor, again, do we think that the soul’s perpet- 
ual existence can fairly be deduced from its 
unity and individuality ; for these qualities are 
rather assumed than known, since it has varied 
powers, functions, and capacities at least; and 
furthermore, there seems to be no valid reason 
why a simple substance might not cease to be 
as readily as a compound one. Nor yet again 
do the aspirations and almost universal ex- 
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pectations of mankind afford a sure ground for 
the opinion that the soul survives the death of 
the body, inasmuch as many of the hopes of 
the human heart, however fondly and widely 
cherished, have proved fallacious. Nor, once 
more, may we depend upon the arguments of 
theodicy, that this life is insufficient to balance 
the account of human sin and its reward, and 
therefore there must be another in order to 
adjust the full retribution; for, on the whole, 
natural law does inflict its own penalty even 
here, and moral rewards and punishments 
themselves are not without serious difficulty 
if wholly remanded to a future state. We 
must therefore fall back—or rather forward— 
upon divine revelation as the only safe guide 
in this dark passage; for the close connection 
between the soul and the body in this state of 
being, and our total ignorance of their func- 
tions, when dissevered, would inevitably lead 
us to conclude that they must perish together, 
as do similar manifestations in brutes. Nature 
seems to indicate, therefore, that the mind is 
but a higher result of animation or vitality, and 
all metaphysical or philosophical or moral con- 
siderations would be powerless to afford a 
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plain, positive, and definite assurance of the 
immortality of the human spirit after life has 
ceased in its earthly organism. Fortunately, 
we are not left to vague conjecture or mere 
corollary on this most important subject; the 
declarations of Scripture, especially the New 
Testament, are clear, abundant, and decisive, 
and their authority is direct and paramount. 
They lie every-where upon the surface of the 
text, and will hereafter come in review; so 
that we need not cite them here. 

There are two or three subordinate inquiries 
that have come up in the course of controversy 
on this topic, which at first might appear to 
be relevant in this connection, namely, first, 
whether the soul may not be temporarily con- 
tinued in existence after its separation from 
the body, or, on the other hand, re-awakened 
with it at the final judgment; and, secondly, 
whether it may not be utterly extinguished in 
the case of the bad at last, by a special act of 
God. ‘These disputed theories, however—gen- 
erally known as the doctrine of purgatory, of 
soul-sleep, and of the annihilation of the wicked 
—are not drawn from nature’s teaching, but 
are rested upon peculiar interpretations of 


ane 
Bible language, and they therefore belong to 
a later stage of this discussion. 

3. Intimately related to the above great 
question as to the soul’s immortality is that 
of the resurrection of the body; for their asso- 
ciation on earth creates an intense interest 
in? their -union) hereafter. It is with» réfer- 
ence to this that Job so earnestly asks, ‘If 
a man die, shall he live again?” But he; 
seems to have expected a negative reply.| 
Nowhere in the Old Testament are we able to 
find this important Christian doctrine dis- 
tinctly advanced. The famous passage con- 
cerning the Redeemer in the same patri- 
archal book (Job xix, 25-27), when correctly 
translated, decidedly ignores it.* 


* The following is a just rendering, to wit: 


** As for me, I know my living Next-of-kin ; 
And last above (my) dust he will rise. 

So after my skin has been thus consumed, 
Even without my flesh I shall behold Deity ; 
Whom I shall myself behold mine ; 

Yea, my eyes, they have seen (him), 

And he is not a stranger. 

My reins have failed within me!” 


The attempt, so often made, indeed, to torture this into a 
proof-text of the resurrection of the body is an egregious blun- 
der of exegesis. This magnificent dying testimony, which 
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That the Old Testament saints fully expected 
the conscious_survival of the soul after death, 
this and other striking sayings render indis- 
putable. Thus our Lord quoted one of these 
expressly for that purpose in refutation of the 
materialistic Sadducees (Matt. xxii, 32); and 
although he there connects it with a further 
argument for the resurrection of the body, this 
was merely because he was replying to a cavil 
on that point. His position is conclusive as 
to the soul, but it is valid no further. It is 
true the Pharisees believed in a literal resur- 
rection of the human body hereafter; but how 
they arrived at it we do not know. It would 
seem that during the Babylonian captivity, or 
perhaps later (2 Macc. vii, 23), by a process of 
speculation, rather than of interpretation, they 
had spelled it out of scattered hints and infer- 
ences from the cognate scriptural truth of the 
immortality of the soul; for they are nowhere 
found to have appealed to direct Bible proof 
of it. Perhaps they borrowed it. from the 
the sainted hero wished to have carved as his epitaph, is a 
record of his conviction that his disembodied spirit would rec- 
ognize God as the vindicator of his memory, and it tee | 


anticipates the incarnate Saviour; but it discloses nothi 
further as to the future state. . 
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Egyptian or some other form of the tenet of 
the transmigration of souls; but it is more 
likely that they argued it from the instances 
of translation, such as Enoch and Elijah, or 
from the case of Moses, who appears to have 
been traditionally believed to have been raised 
to a similar exalted state (Judeg). They may 
in like manner have conceived that the tempo- 
rary revivification of corpses by Elisha and oth- 
ers, or the vision of Ezekielin the valley of dry 
bones, prefigured a general resurrection; and 
a spiritualizing of such remarkable language 
as in Dan. xii, 2, 3, may have helped out the 
conclusion. Nevertheless, the best exegetes, 
including Keil and Delitzsch among the most 
recent evangelical expositors, are agreed that 


beyond the belief in the naked fact as above 


expressed the canonical Hebrew books afford | 
no information as to the condition and circum- | 


stances of the future life, much less the glori- 
fied reunion of the soul and body there. It is 
pre-eminently a doctrine of the New Testa- 
ment, and in this sense Jesus Christ alone 
“hath brought life and immortality to light 
through the Gospel” (2 Tim. i, 10). He was 


himself the revelation, both in theory and in 
3 
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example, of ‘‘ the resurrection and the life” ever- 
lasting of the body and soul together. Let us 
abide by the clear indications thus given, and 
venture only upon such inferences as neces- 
sarily or rationally follow from these data and 
from those of sound physiology and psychology. 


Ti. SPIRITUAL Lire, 


There are several other preliminary or inci- 
dental definitions of a scientific and religious 
character included in our discussion which it 
will be convenient to consider here, as they 
will need to be referred to sooner or later in 
our remarks. They may all be classified un- 
der the general caption given above. A great 
degree of vagueness and confusion exists in 
the minds and language of many otherwise in- 
telligent thinkers and writers concerning them. 

1. Spiritual life in the strictest sense is the 
life of the spirit, and this, in the case of human 
beings, is simply tantamount to the exzstence 
of the soulitself. Produced in the first instance 
by the direct creative act of the Almighty 
(Gen. ii, 7), it is propagated by natural genera- 
tion from parent to child (Gen. v, 3); in all 
cases under the same law of reproduction that 
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binds the material and the immaterial organ- 
isms indissolubly together during the present 
order of living things with all their code of 
heredity and fixity of species (Gen. i, 24-27). 
But the phrase “ spiritual life” is generally 
employed, especially by the Holy Scriptures, in 
a figurative sense to denote that moral con- 
formity to the divine nature which was man’s 
original and is still his normal state (Eph. 
iv, 24), in opposition to the “ spiritual death”’ 
of the depraved human nature (Eph. ii, 1). 
This is theologically called regeneration, as re- 
quiring a recreative act of God (John iii, 6). 
It essentially consists in restoring a personal 
love toward God, who is thus again recognized 
as the spiritual Father (John i, 12, 13), with all 
the rights of a filial relation (Gal. iv, 6), in- 
cluding especially freedom from all sinful acts 
(1 John v, 18) and control over sinful tempers 
(Rom. vii, 23-25; 1 John iii, 9). All opposi- 
tion to the divine will, which is the invariable 
condition of fallen humanity (Rom. ili, 9, 10; 
viii, 7), is thus immediately taken away from 
the heart, but not of necessity wholly and at 
once every tendency to evil dispositions, which 
is usually (as a matter of fact) a work of time, 
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although it must be complete before the soul 
can be fit for heaven (Matt. v, 8; Heb. xii, 14; 
Rev. xxi, 27). These points we here summa- 
rize thus briefly, as we shall have occasion to 
recur to them hereafter. 

2.The phrase }eteral dife;* sas aisedsa1 
Scripture, is properly but a continuation for 
evermore of this spiritual life, or renewed state 
of the moral nature begun below and prolonged 
hereafter (John siti, 363 1V,1442y 24 evi ie 
xvii, 3). It includes also the fruition of ever- 
lasting blessedness in heaven, as a special re- 
sult or consummation of the joy already expe- 
rienced in communion with God and the saints 
below and the peace of mind which reconcil- 
iation, adoption, and harmony with all that is 
good cannot failto produce. This is the legacy 
of Christ to his followers (Joha x, 28; xiv, 
27); and through him this entire process of 
spiritual reanimation and happiness is experi- 
enced (John i, 4; v, 26), as indeed he is the 
only channel of all creative and redemptive in- 
fluence throughout the universe (John i, 3; 
Col. 26% eb, etc. 
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CPA GE Raine, 


Dye vin OE, Dee SP LR Ip, 


E propose now to inquire whether there 

really is or can be such an entity as this 

title indicates, and, if so, to ascertain whatever 

we may concerning its conditions, relations, 
and experiences. 


I, LocicaL. PROooF. 


1. If, as above indicated, it be true that the 
soul is distinct in substance no less than in 
nature from the body, and that it also survives 
the shock of death, it necessarily follows that 
it must subsist in a disembodied state in the 
interval preceding the resurrection; for it is 
certain that the body remains in the grave, 
where it molders away, its particles being dis- 
persed throughout the earth and the air. The 
acknowledged difficulty of this condition has 
led many devout men, especially in recent 
times, to advance and espouse what may be 
styled the development theory of its continued 
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existence during this period; which, as they 
suppose, affords a clearly conceivable means 
between its prior and its later embodiment. 
They imagine that it escapes from the body at 
death not absolutely nude, but with a certain 
kind of “enswathement,’’ or at least as a 
‘‘oerm,” which eventually reproduces a body 
by taking on particles of matter and assimi- 
lating them to itself as a fresh vital form at the 
resurrection. On the contrary, we utterly pro- 
test against this device, not only because it is 
purely fanciful and wholly unsupported by any 
just exegesis of Scripture,* but also self-con- 


* The only biblical ground for its support is in two passages 
(John xii, 24; 1 Cor. xv, 36-38), which do indeed use the fig- 
ure of germination as a species of death, but in no such phil- 
osophical sense as this. Their total irrelevancy to the case 
in hand is obvious, not only from all the considerations pres- 
ently to be adduced, but most palpably from the fact that the 
vital principle of a plant or seed has no real analogy to the 
soul of a man, since it cannot exist apart from its #¢dus, or 
embodiment, being in truth but a material and not an imma- 
terial essence. The most that can fairly be made out of these 
texts in the present relation is that, like the popular illustra- 
tion of the chrysalis, they point to the fact of the resurrection 
as reasonable and real, but not to its nature or process. To 
apply them in this latter sense would be false and destruc- 
tive, for then, like the theory in question, they would stultify 
themselves by affirming and denying in the same breath the 
strict death and the identity of the raised body. In true ex- 
position the former of the two passages cited simply means 
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tradictory and scientifically absurd. In the 
first place, it virtually assumes that the body is 
not wholly dead, but that an imperceptible 
something—which was actually a part of it— 
is eliminated by the destruction of its casement, 
and is sufficiently vigorous to restore that en- 
vironment again. In the second place, it 
really materializes the soul, for there is no 
tertium quid or intermediate substance between 
the body and the spirit. In the third place, 
it confounds reproduction with decease and 
growth with dissolution—processes which may, 


that Christ by his personal death would largely increase the 
number of his followers, just as a grain of wheat by its ap- 
parent decay in the ground multiplies the seed through its 
really continued fructification. The second passage does, in- 
deed, refer to the resurrection state in general, which it shows 
will be as much more grand and glorious than the feeble and 
imperfect terrestrial one as the fertile and beautiful plant is 
than the lone and naked kernel deposited in the soil. Both 
passages may, therefore, be justly adduced to prove the supe- 
riority of the future body and its representative character, but 
not its enucleation out of the old one; for in this respect 
each expressly denotes that it is not identical, as we cer- 
tainly know it will not and cannot be. The long quietus 
of the grave is a fatal barrier to a continuity of essence be- 
tween the two, or in the actual derivation of one directly 
from the other. The theory under consideration amounts to 
a rejection of the orthodox view of the resurrection, and those 
who advocate it will be found to give no uncertain indication 
of a departure from the early creeds on this tenet. 
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indeed, be correlated in nature, but physically 
are exactly opposite to each other. In the 
fourth place, it attributes to the inherent energy 
of the body or of the soul—for the theorists 
do not clearly distinguish here—a process of 
self-resuscitation, whereas the Bible always 
speaks of the rising from the dead as a miracu- 
lous act of God alone. In short, such a re- 
nascence is not a resurrection at all, and is, 
moreover, altogether impossible according to 
any known or clearly defined law of being, 
whether physical or spiritual. It is a pure de- 
lusion, a piece of sophistry, a mere play of 
dialectics. When rigidly,analyzed it is sheer 
nonsense or worse. Either the body really 
dies or it only seems to do so; and it is either 
essentially the same with the soul or it is to- 
tally different ; but the hypothesis in question 
takes both sides of these double alternatives at 
once, and then claims to explain the problem 
by denying it altogether. It is amazing that 
acute and ingenious minds do not see its in- 
congruity and fallacy. It invents a hocus- 
pocus which is neither matter nor spirit, and 
yet has the properties of both, by a new- 
fangled name, in the hope of eluding the tests 
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which are applied to the only two recognized 
kinds of substance in the universe, and then 
arbitrarily clothes this figment of its own imag- 
ination with unheard-of powers and indescrib- 
able functions, which after all are at variance 
with what either natural philosophy or revealed 
doctrine sanctions. Such an evasion cannot be 
accepted as a solution. We shall see more 
fully under a subsequent head how completely 
it fails in meeting both the actual and the 
scriptural requirements of the case. 

2. Despite this and all other psychical vaga- 
ries we are shut up to the belief that the soul 
remains unhoused during the long repose of 
the body in the grave until it shall be sum- 
moned by Gabriel’s trumpet to rejoin its 
awakened partner in a brighter and better 
sphere. The inquiry arises, and it is an in- 
tensely interesting one, Have we any informa- 
tion outside of Scripture touching its state, its 
experience, or its employment meanwhile, or 
can we glean any thing relating thereto from 
its nature, its previous history, or the reason- 
able speculations of psychology? It is true 
that the conditions of an embodied spirit are 
so different in many respects from those of a 
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disembodied one that we are liable to err in 
our conclusions based on the present relation of 
the soul while in the body; but there are some 
aspects that are not materially affected by the 
change, and the essential faculties and habits 
of mind must continue the same. 

(a.) Let us begin our investigation nega- 
tively and see, if we can, what we are zo¢ en- 
titled to predicate of the soul during the inter- 
mediate state. As we peer out into the dark 
vista of such a strange and almost unthinkable 
existence we at first can descry nothing dis- 
tinct or fixed, and are tempted to pronounce 
the whole a mere chimera, an arbitrary col- 
lection of nonentities. But as we gaze more 
steadily the eye of reason expands, and a light, 
dim, it is true, but steady, comes forth out of 
the gloom, by whose ray we may thread the 
path to at least a few inexpugnable convictions 
concerning the untried world toward which we 
are all most surely traveling, and into which we 
must in a few years at most inevitably be ush- 
ered. It iswell to become somewhat acquainted 
in advance with what will there befall us. We 
shall soon discover that it is not absolute vacu- 
ity nor total blackness that lies beforé us. 
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In the first place, we may safely say that the 
disembodied spirit cannot be aware of any 
sensible occurrences which may take place after 
death, for all the senses, which are the only 
outlets of perception from material things, are 
by supposition absent. This single remark 
cuts off at a blow the whole world of ghostly 
imaginings which superstition has conjured up 
to fill the void of sensation. There isno room 
for the visionary creations of Swedenborgian- 
ism with its sensuous pursuits. The relations 
of time and space are annihilated, or at least 
all cognition of them is obliterated as marked 
by physical metes and vicissitudes. All pain 
and pleasure, such as now reach us through the 
nerves, are necessarily excluded, all additional 
information by observation or testimony is 
shut out, every avenue of external intelligence 
is closed; the spirit is absolutely alone, so far, 
at least, as finite association extends, and can 
only be aware of what goes on within itself. 
This much we can, with the utmost assurance, 
affirm as a certain corollary from the known 
data already arrived at. 

In the second place, it follows that nothing 
properly new can occur in the experience of 
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a soul thus isolated from all the mutabilities of 
earth—nothing, at least, beyond what we may 
call the moral emotions of its first introduction 
into that hitherto untried sphere. No refor- 
mation is supposable, for the means of effect- 
ing it are all wanting; no enterprise is possible 
for the same reason; in short, no change what- 
ever in any respect. Nor can any motive be 
imagined for the slightest effort or variation, 
were such feasible. Ina word, no act, properly 
such, can be put forth by a spirit destitute of 
all apparatus and opportunity for it. The in- 
troversion is complete, the circle is hermetic- 
ally sealed, and existence is pivoted upon self. 

We might multiply these negative state- 
ments almost indefinitely, but we forbear lest 
we excite distress by the loneliness of the 
picture that we draw. We turn therefore from 
this desert blank to the more cheerful aspects 
of a condition that would otherwise appear in- 
supportably monotonous. We pause only to 
remark in passing that if the prospect thus 
viewed has its features of comfort for the 
weary it has also its traits of warning for the 
restless; to each individual it affords only the 
solace or the misery that his own resources en- 
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tail upon him. We cannot refrain from antici- 
pating the obvious truism that under such an 
. economy every one will be left to reap emphat- 
ically the fruit of his own self-culture or self- 
degradation, to enjoy or suffer the results of 
his mental and spiritual wealth or poverty for 
himself. 

(o.) On the other hand, the absolute and 
practical disruption of the ties between the 
soul and the body, which we are contemplat- 
ing, leaves the subject still in the possession of 
many and varied capacities—amply sufficient 
for full employment, however long the period 
of seclusion may last. Whether that season, 
however, will be one of satisfaction or other- 
wise will, of course, depend upon the provision 
and preparation which each individual may 
have made for it. To those who have already 
familiarized themselves with it in sentiment and 
sympathy, and have stored up a fund of thought 
and susceptibility for such avocations (if we 
may so call them), or rather reflections, as the 
state itself affords, it will be a haven of un- 
alloyed bliss; but to those who have set their 
hearts wholly upon pleasure and acquisitions 
of earth, which they must then totally and for- 
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ever relinquish, it can only be an imprisonment 
of unmitigated anguish and despair. So true 
is it that each mortal carries in his own bosom 
_ inseparably his heaven or hell, both here and 
hereafter. But we are again anticipating 
moral reflections where we promised only log- 
ical deductions. 

The first positive element which we deem it 
important to name under this head is the 
soul’s continued consciousness in the disem- 
bodied state. Without this it can hardly be 
said to have an appreciative or real existence 
at all. Divested of corporeity, of locality, of 
external organs or connections or impressions, 
if, as some vainly say, the spirit remains in a 
state of coma or torpor, not even aware of it- 
self, it practically ceases to be. Reduced toa 
mere point, even that is blotted out by this 
last deprivation. Such a condition is not a 
suspension of existence—a contradiction in 
terms—nor of faculties, but a total loss of them ; 
and their return, if it ever occurs, would not 
be a proper recovery, but a restoration tanta- 
mount to recreation. While in the body, it is 
true, we often pass a considerable space of 
time in unconsciousness, partial or total, as 
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during sleep or under the operation of disease 
or narcotics; but this is entirely owing to the 
influence of the body upon the spirit, and 
therefore could not occur in the absence of 
that bodily connection. Hence the term “ soul- 
sleep’ is absurd, for it is borrowed from a false 
analogy. It is the nervous system that sleeps, 
or rather some portion of it; so far as we 
know, the soul itself never does; the word is 
inapplicable to it. It is difficult enough to 
conceive of a soul in the disembodied state 
at all, without this additional difficulty of 
unconsciousness. We pronounce the latter 
impossible and self-contradictory. We ask, 
If self-consciousness be taken away what is 
left? Existence without it is a mere name, 
an empty predicate not worth talking about. 
There remains no bond of continuity, no 
basis of identity. The last vestige of per- 
sonality is obliterated, the soul is annihi- 
lated. 

Again, the associated faculties of thought, 
memory, feeling, imagination, will—all that. 
constitutes the inner and true being—likewise 
remain after death essentially unaltered and 
unimpaired in their nature, although, of course, 
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modified in their direction and intensity by 
the altered circumstances, as indeed they often 
are variously affected while incarnate. These 
are the essential field of consciousness and its 
necessary concomitant. Weare not conscious 
of existence merely, nor indeed directly and 
truly, but we are self-notified of the operation 
of our own minds; and to this consciousness, 
in its strict sense, is exclusively confined. 
Cogito, ergo sum, is an old axiom, and holds 
good at least for our present argument. With- 
out thought we should have no evidence of 
our own being, no power to apprehend its 
truth. To suppose that death arrests cogita- 
tion or emotion, or any of the ordinary mental 
habits, is to materalize the soul, and thatus 
to deny its real existence altogether. There 
is no escape from this logical conclusion. We 
might add that a refusal to accept it involves, 
by parity of reason, a denial of all purely spir- 
itual existence, and thus ends in absolute ma- 
terialism. Even angels and God himself are 
blotted out of the creed. Stark infidelity is 
the necessary result. Or if they be clothed 
with a body for the sake of preserving their in- 
telligence, then downright pantheism is reached 
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by a sure and swift course of logic, and the 
other path to infidelity is taken. 

Furnished with such interior resources, the 
surviving soul may well bid defiance to fate 
and revel in the delights of its inalienable ac- 
quisitions. Nor do we see any reason why it 
may not be capable of communion with God 
and other unembodied spirits. Even in the 
mortal and corporeal state it does this, not by 
means of the senses or direct apprehension, 
but by faith and spiritual sympathy; and 
these functions still remain in full force—nay, 
are rather enhanced in clearness and vigor 
when the obstructions of flesh and earth drop 
away; just as the blind feel more acutely and 
hear more distinctly by training these senses 
in the lack of sight. We beg our readers to 
remember that we are here not speculating nor 
drawing fancy pictures ; we are arguing rigidly 
from actual data to positive conclusions, which 
are in harmony with the well-established phe- 
nomena of mind itself, aside from revelation. 


II. SCRIPTURAL EVIDENCE. 


But we are not left to the unassisted reason 


on this momentous subject; our convictions 
4 
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are corroborated by the powerful authority of 
Holy Writ, which is paramount in this ex- 
tranatural realm. The Bible is, in fact, chiefly 
valuable for its assurances here, as it was 
mainly designed to supplement the imper- 
fect guesses and feeble hopes of humanity 
which longed to look beyond the veil of mor- 
tality. : 

1. The state of disembodiment itself is, as 
we have seen above, often alluded to both in 
the Old Testament and in the New. With- 
out citing the numerous passages that give 
details which we prefer to reserve for a later 
stage of this discussion, we may here refer to 
general statements, some of them already 
quoted, and others quite ample for our present 
purpose. For example, the expressions, fre- 
quent in the patriarchal and royal period alike, 
“‘ gathered to his people ’’ (spoken of Ishmael, 
Gén. xxv, 17; of Isaac, xxxv, (203701 s jacaue 
xlix, 33, and others), or ‘slept with his fa- 
thers’’ (spoken of Solomon, I Kings xi, 43; 
of Rehoboam, xiv, 31, and many others), can- 
not mean simply that they ded, for they are 
usually added to words that properly express 
that idea (“gave up the ghost,” etc.); nor that 
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they were buried in the family cemetery; for 
this, too, is often added specially, and in some 
cases the persons spoken of were interred in a 
different place from their ancestors (as Abra- 
Paniem clini xxv, 6, Os Sato, Num xxi 265 
Moses, xxvii, 13; the Israelites who entered 
Palestine, judg. ii, 10; Davidj,1: Kings ii, 10, 
and others); and for this idea a different phrase 
is adopted (“gathered into the grave,” 2 Kings 
parC Diiried with. hisifathers, joc... 20), 
They therefore signify a union with their fore- 
fathers in the other world, or, as David tenderly 
expresses it with regard to his deceased child, 
aeecnall corto him: (2° Sam.-xi; 23). The 
survival of the human spirit after death is 


definitely told in the Book of Ecclesiastes 


(xii, 7, “ shall return unto God who gave it”’), 
and that in contradistinction from the exani- 
mation of brutes (ili, 21).* In fine, the Hebrew 


* Notwithstanding the countenance of some earnest schol- 
ars (whom unfortunately the Revised Version has followed), 
this passage cannot grammatically be rendered “ whether it 
goeth,” etc. ; for the pointing of the prefix is clearly that of 
the article (equivalent to a relative), and not of the inter- 
rogative ; and the construction ‘‘ whether going” is as harsh 
and unidiomatic Hebrew as it is bad and ambiguous English. 
The question asked in the same verse, implying a negative 
answer, does not refer to the survival or destruction of the 
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word sheof and the Greek hades, used to de- 
note the state of the dead,* are in themselves 
a standing testimony at least to the current 
belief of the Jewish writers and readers in hu- 
man existence after death. Inthe New Testa- 
ment, as we have repeatedly remarked, proof- 
texts so abound that it is superfluous here to 
adduce them, especially as we shall presently 
have occasion to cite some of them for a more 
definite purpose. 

2. For detailed statements as ‘to the cm> 
cumstances of the human spirit after death, 
we therefore return to the Scriptures, which 
so often touch more or less especially upon 
this point. Of course, we are not to expect 
this information to be conveyed in set form 
and scientific or philosophical phrase; but we 
spirit, for that is assumed as generally conceded; but to the 
further problem of the manner or reason of the destiny thus 
determined. This is a secret constantly adduced in the en- 
tire book of ‘‘ The Preacher” as the most perplexing and 
discouraging one in human experience. The facts are unde- 
niable, but their philosophy is inscrutable. 

* Not necessarily a literal place, but figuratively employed 
to indicate a condition. It is often rendered in the Author- 
ized Version ‘‘ grave,” but is properly represented by the 
English ‘‘ hell,” which in early times meant exactly the abode 


of departed spirits, but in modern times has been perverted 
exclusively to the scene of future torment. 
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are enabled, nevertheless, to gather from the 
various hints and incidental communications 
of divine revelation a tolerably clear idea of , 
the most important surroundings and experi- 
ences of what is now generally known as “the 
intermediate state.” 

(a.) The direct biblical testimony on the 
subject is contained in comparatively few pas- 
sages, and the most important and conclusive 
of these are not purposely didactic but ex- 
emplary. Of formal statements, in addition 
to the texts already adduced, we may espe- 
cially mention the repeated declarations of the 
Book of Ecclesiastes, which all go most decid- 
edly to confirm the views that we have ad- 
vanced as tothe negative or isolated condi- 
tion of the disembodied spirit. These are the 
more valuable as they occur in a treatise which 
represents the most advanced state of Hebrew 
philosophy, and which has special occasion to 
deal with matters of psychology. We find 
the entire tone of the book running on the 
minor strain, the key-note being, “ All is van- 
ity and vexation of spirit; ’ not so much be- 
cause the whole of life is disappointment and 
uncertainty, but especially because the future 
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is concealed from view, the core of this secrecy 
being the negative character of the future life. 
It is not merely nor chiefly our ignorance of 
the exact time when we shall individually die 
that depresses and torments us; for this we 
know with sufficient precision for all ordinary, 
or at least all ultimate, purposes ; but the most 
aggravated and tormenting feature of our im- 
perfect knowledge, and that which affects our 
destiny most permanently, is our lack of all 
positive items, at least from natural sources, 
concerning the life beyond the grave, except 
that it will be an absolute end of all mundane 
pursuits and avocations. ‘‘ The living know 
that they shall die: but the dead know not 
any thing, neither have they any more a re- 
ward; for the memory of them is forgotten. 
Also their love, and their hatred, and their 
_ envy, is now perished; neither have they any 
more a portion forever in any thing that is done 
under the sun” (ix, 5, 6). In the same vein 
it is affirmed that “there is no work, nor de- 
vice, nor knowledge, nor wisdom, in the grave, 
whither thou goest”’ (ver. 10); and again, “As 
he came forth of his mother’s womb, naked: 
shall he return to go as he came, and shall take 
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nothing of his labor, which he may carry away 
in his hand. And this also is a sore evil, that 
in all points as he came, so shall he go: and 
what profit hath he that hath labored for the 
wind?” (v, 15, 16.) Now, the main point of 
these and numerous other passages that might 
be cited from this and similar Scriptures is 
not the mere quiescence and solitariness and 
beggary of the tomb, for the bodily condition 
is comparatively insignificant; nor yet simply 
the abrupt and perhaps premature abscission 
of earthly plans and prospects, but, more than 
all, the impossibility of their renewal and 
completion in the life that immediately en- 
sues; and this because of the lack of the 
physical faculties and aptitudes and instru- 
ments we now possess. It is precisely the 
necessary privations of the disembodied state, 
as we have depicted them, that enhance the 
misery of death to the mere worldling; and 
for this reason the royal sage exhorts his read- 
ers to remember their Creator and prepare by 
religious culture for that and all preceding 
stages of bodily decrepitude (xii, 1-7). The 
doctrine of the Hebrew preacher exactly tal- 
lies with that of a modern evangelist. 
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As to the New Testament we do not need 
to adduce many formal proof-texts concerning 
the theological nature of the departed soul and 
its environments, of which the gospel writers 
are proverbially and purposely chary, as they 
prefer to hasten forward to the glories of the 
resurrection state; for we have something more 
plain and lucid by way of illustration yet in 
reserve. We will, nevertheless, call attention 
briefly to certain doctrinal passages which are 
in entire harmony with the foregoing, and 
which may serve to fill out the picture to some 
extent. First, we notice the beautiful figure of 
‘Sleep borrowed from Old Testament writers 
(Kings 7,214 «Job xiv, 12s ;dan: aio ieee 
and adopted in the New Testament as the 
characteristic for the repose of the saints after 
the cares and trials of this life (spoken of Laz- 
arus, John xi, 11; of Jairus’s daughter, Matt. 
ix, 24; of lately deceased friends, Mattvscxvik 
52; of Stephen, Acts: vil, 60; of Giretmee 
generally, .1 Cor. xi,;:303 Xv) 20751 1) Dieaeamae 
14,etc.), in place of the older and more natural 
phrases noted above, expressing a reunion with 
forefathers. It denotes the same idea of the 
absence of physical liabilities and environments, 
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but conveys the additional notion of enjoyment 
as in a pleasant dream of interior consciousness. 
To the same purport are the not infrequent 
passages which speak of Christians as passing 
immediately into companionship with Jesus 
(for example, the penitent thief, Luke, xxiii, 
43; Paul in anticipation, Phil. i, 23), which is 
an advance upon the thought presented even 
in the Old Testament of being ushered into 
ee cirect, presence of God (Eccl Xi, 7; "al 
ready noticed); for the latter is rather a judicial 
figure, whereas the former is one of personal 
communion, which implies at least conscious- 
ness and the sympathy of congenial spirits 
(comp. Heb. xii, 22-24). That they do not 
refer, however, to the state of final blessedness 
in heaven is certain, not only from the fact that 
this does not immediately ensue upon death, 
(as we have pointed out above), but also from 
the explicit distinction of our Lord in the first 
of them (“‘in paradise’). We refrain from ad- 
ducing in support of our position the remark- 
able language of Paul respecting his rapt ex- 
perience on one occasion, which was so nearly 
allied to a disembodied state (2 Cor. xii, 2—4), 
partly because it was really but a temporary 
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trance and partly because he was himself un- 
certain whether it was not rather heaven itself. 
We also pass by the parable of Lazarus and 
Dives (Luke xvi, 22-28), because it evidently 
was not intended to be understood literally, 
but merely embodies the popular belief of the 
time on the subject, which was true for the ob- 
ject in hand, namely, retribution in the other 
world. The appearance of Moses at the trans- 
figuration (Matt. xvii, 3, and parallels) is like- 
wise beset with other questions which render 
it unavailable for our present purposes, like 
the narrative of Samuel’s appearance to the 
witch of Endor (1 Sam. xxviii, 7, and follow- 
ing), which otherwise would have been exceed- 


ingly appropriate.* 


* The parable of the rich man and Lazarus, however, is 
legitimate for several points as to the intermediate state, be- 
cause they are essential to the doctrine of that representa- — 
tion: (1.) Consciousness will continue after death, together 
with memory, and the same instincts and sentiments as char- 
acterize parties during the present life; (2.) The good will 
be happy and tke wicked miserable, and both from a recog- 
nition of their true character and deserts; (3.) They will be - 
aware of each other’s final destiny, as well as of their own; 
and perhaps will have some means of intercommunion, as 
they doubtless will with other unbodied spirits ; (4.) There 
will be absolutely no means or possibility of a transition from 
the condition of the lost to that of the blessed (‘‘a great gulf 
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But, as above intimated, we have more pal- 
pable illustrations of the intermediate state in 
actual instances of persons who were restored 
to life after certain and absolute decease. Some 
of these occur in the Old Testament history, 
such as the boy of the Shunammitess (2 Kings 
iv, 33-35) and the corpse reanimated by touch- 
ing Elisha’s bones (2 Kings xiii, 21); but they 
were much more numerous in New Testament 
times, such as, most notably, the widow’s son, . 
Jairus’s daughter, and Lazarus, who were raised 
by Jesus (Luke vii, 14; vili, 55; John xi, 44), 
and Dorcas and Eutychus, raised respectively 
by Peter and Paul (Acts ix, 40; xx, 10). Un- 
fortunately for inquisitive moderns, however, 


fixed, so that none can pass”); (5.) All further efforts on the 
part of God for salvation after death will be abandoned 
(‘‘ they will not believe”); (6.) There can be no communica- 
tion between the living and the departed spirit (whether saved 
or lost), except the latter should resume its body (‘‘if one rose 
from the dead,” which was not granted). 

The apparition of Samuel to the witch of Endor (it does 
not appear that Saul saw him) is a more difficult, and there- 
fore less conclusive, case; but several things are fairly deduc- 
ible from it: (1.) The woman was surprised at the reality of 
the scene, and therefore expected only to enact an illusion ; 
(2.) The communication was a supernatural one, intended as 
a special divine warning ; (3.) It occurred under such peculiar 
circumstances as to remove it from the sphere of normal hu- 
man experience. 
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no record of their experience during their brief 
absence from the body remains, and probably 
(so tradition affirms) no allusion to it ever es- 
caped their lips. In fact, if our own theory be 
true, they had nothing to relate, and their 
mental affections in the interim were scarcely 
worth rehearsing. Even “three days and 
three nights” (as in Jewish phrase the thirty- 
six hours or less are reckoned) which our Lord 
himself spent in the land of shades passed 
without subjective incident to the quiet slum- 
ber of the sepulcher, and not a hint is dropped 
as to his inner experience there, either by his 
own or his inspired followers’ revelations.* 
What, we eagerly ask, was the human spirit of 
Jesus Christ busy about during that moment- 
ous suspense? the incomparable soul which 
with ceaseless love and tireless skill had pre- 
maturely (John viii, 57) jaded the body, and 
had at last escaped from it through bloody 
pores? History assumes, as our exposition 


* The absurd and wholly unwarrantable application to his 
‘descent into hades” (as the later editions of the Apostles’ 
Creed have it) of the famous phrase concerning his ‘‘ preach- 
ing to the spirits in prison” (I Pet. iii, 19) has again and 
again been exploded; but it is not yet quite dead. See our 
article on the subject in the Cyclopedia, s. v. ‘‘ Spirits in 
Prison.” 
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might have predicted, just nothing at all. That 
placid sabbatism was the last Jewish Sabbath 
which from that period shifted in the Christian 
calendar from Friday’s sundown to Sunday’s 
day-break. Two Sabbaths came together with- 
out a break, and the new era joined on to the 
old,as A. D. I is continuous with B. C. 1, leav- 
me no hiatus, or .B: C..0, between... Even so 
shall roll by on the equable but unnoted cycles, 
swift and noiseless as the axes of the worlds, 
the lapse of centuries between time and eter- 
nity, all too short to exhaust the first transport- 
ing consciousness of immunity from fear and 
pain and sin, which is the postlude of earth 
and the prelude of heaven—the two embodied 
states bridged together across a void measured 
to the spirit tenant only by the succession of 
its own ideas. Redemption’s work was done, 
and naught remained but contemplative sat- 
isfaction to Jehovah again, as after creation. 
Ah, peaceful, joyous interval, type of the calm, 
triumphant tarrying of all Christian believers 
in the halcyon “rest that remaineth for the 
people of God!” The conflicts and perils of 
probation will be past, and no thought or feel- 
ing will occupy the mind but gladness of re- 
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view, luxury of soul-communion, and rapture 
of anticipation. 

(0.) The direct or positive evidence of Script- 
ure as to the character of the disembodied con- 
dition seems meager, as was to be expected 
from the nature of the case; but its inferential 
evidence is all the stronger in favor of the con- 
clusion which we have logically deduced from 
the natural premises. This will be the more 
evident if we compare the sobriety and reti- 
cence of the biblical writers on the subject with 
the extravagance and volubility of fanatics, and 
even genuine Christians of a visionary temper- 
ament, who have often had trances more or 
less extended, accompanied with what they 
have fancied to be revelations of the other 
world. A notable instance in modern times is 
that of Rev. William Tennent, who was indeed 
himself rather taciturn as to his own peculiar 
experience, but whose friends and biographers 
have made it quite notorious. A still more 
patent illustration may be found in the writ- 
ings of Emmanuel Swedenborg, who believed 
that he could see into the invisible realm by 
his natural vision, or at least with his eyes 
wide open in broad daylight. The lives of 
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- Roman Catholic saints are filled with similar 
legends, which have created a disrelish, if not 
a positive incredulity, in Protestantism as to 
all speculation touching the condition of the 
soul immediately after death. But supersti- 
tion and imagination are not to be classed with 
rational investigation and logical deduction; 
the former rather serve by the contrast of 
their methods and results to enhance the value 
of the latter. 

Accordingly, we find the scriptural intima- 
tions of the conditions and relations of the dis- 
embodied soul to be confined to a few historical 
facts such as are above cited, and the inferences 
from them are left to be drawn by the readers 
for themselves. We may be sure that if the 
new world of inner, and still more of outer, ex- 
perience which later mysticists and enthusiasts 
have oftentimes divulged or displayed were 
true we should at least have had some glimpse 
of itin the sacred pages. Paul would not have 
deemed the things (Greek pjara, not “ words” 
merely) which he heard in the third heaven 
unlawful to utter (2 Cor. xii, 2-4) if he had be- 
lieved that he was actually “out of the body,” 
or literally ‘in paradise; nor, we opine, would 
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John have been forbidden to write his vision — 
of the ‘‘ seven thunders” (Rev. x, 4) if the “ time 
no longer” therein revealed had related to the 
realities of the intermediate state. When im- 
portant information of such a character is to 
be conveyed the writers of Scripture truth do 
not hesitate to disclose it, nor does the Holy 
Spirit refuse to communicate it; and when 
these decline to do so we may be assured there 
is nothing substantial to be known that may 
not be sufficiently discovered by our natural 
faculties or reasonably inferred from the infor- 
mation already in our possession. ‘This need 
not discourage or deter us from pursuing such 
topics, but should rather stimulate us to use 
diligence and discretion in their exploration. 
We know of a surety that there will be sucha 
state and that it will be one of conscious men- 
tal activity, a condition of intense happiness to 
the holy and of corresponding misery to the 
unholy; but beyond this all is vague conject- 
ure, or rather blank reverie. We are apprised 
of enough to excite our ardent anticipation or 
deep apprehension, and we can afford to await 
the day of fuller revelation that will succeed. 
On one point only, which appropriately 
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closes this branch of our topic, do we venture 
to relieve the surmisings of the trembling saint 
as he enters the valley of the shadow of death. 
He is well assured that the friendly crook of 
_ the good Shepherd, who has himself before 
trodden that solitary pathway, will not desert 
him in the journey, but will beguile the journey 
by divine companionship. This we have already 
adverted to. But the interval may still seem 
tedious to the eager expectant of immortal 
bliss, and we therefore offer a suggestion which 
is to our mind a satisfactory solution of this last 
enigma. Of the actual length in point of dura- 
tion of the period of suspense, so to call it, we 
can have no definite idea, and for the wisest of 
purposes this has doubtless been kept a secret 
(comp. Matt. xxiv, 36; Acts i, 7); but we have 
every natural, as well as moral and scriptural, 
reason to believe that, to the present generation, 
at least, it will beimmense as reckoned by actual 
years. To the happy subjects of it, however, if 
our view be correct, it will pass as ‘‘ the twink- 
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ling of an eye,’’ a mere instant in point of 
subjective measurement; for there will be no 
outward idea or standard of time, no lapse of 


events, no historical succession or change by 
5 
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which it can be registered. We are familiar 
with the fact that “ time flies” swiftly or “ hangs 
heavy ’’ on us in the absence of external mark 
or note proportionally to the pleasure or dis- 
agreeableness of our occupation. It is true a 
state of expectancy hasa tendency to prolong 
the seeming passage of moments, but only when 
there is present discomfort or comparative un- 
rest; this, in the case of the heirs of eternal 
blessedness, is entirely excluded. We are war- 
ranted, therefore, by the laws of psychology in 
presuming that no sense of delay will detract 
from the joy of actual salvation experienced by 
them during that interim, but that it will seem 
brief and be occupied with unalloyed delights 
of a spiritual nature, heightened rather than 
dampened by the hope of a still more exalted 
state of rapture speedily to be realized on the 
reunion of the soul and the body in heaven. 
This thought also serves to equalize the reward 
of saints of different ages who will await that 
‘‘olad surprise’ for intervals of greatly various 
length, but who will arise at the same moment 
in the resurrection almost unaware of the dis- 
parity. Finally, it intensifies the prospect of 
misery to be undergone by the expectants of 
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everlasting condemnation, through the same 
‘law of the double tediousness of suspense of 
doom and present incarceration, like the state 
of the culprit during the interval between con- 
viction and execution, where there is nothing 
but a certain “fearful looking-for of judgment 
and fiery indignation which shall devour the 
adversaries.” : 
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CHAPTER, 
RE-EMBODIED SPIRIT. 


PIRITUAL beings we have classified as 

' pure or unembodied, such as God, the 
only infinite Spirit, and angels (of various 
orders), whom we suppose to have no bodies 
(although both they and Deity have occa- 
sionally assumed temporarily what we pre- 
sume to have been a phantasmic form); and 
mixed or embodied, as men, who have a ra- 
tional, moral (and therefore responsible, because 
self conscious and free) spirit, and in a lower 
sense animals, who exhibit many of the mental 
phenomena of true spiritual essences (namely, 
intelligence, emotion, and an instinctive will) ; 
but of all these man alone, so far as we know, 
becomes at any time a disembodied or a re- 
embodied spirit; for demoniacal possession, 
and even the theanthropic incarnation of the 
Son of God, have their link of embodiment in 
a human personality. Why man should have 
been selected as the sole specimen of this 
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peculiarity is a secret in the creative councils 
of the Almighty; perhaps it was in order to 
vary the experiment of probation, which latter, 
as we shall eventually see, was the true reason 
of creation. Our present inquiry is directed to 
the corporeal habiliment with which the human 
spirit is hereafter to be reinvested, especially 
its nature and capacities. According to the 
scriptural account, which is our only guide on 
these points, it will exist in two forms, which 
we therefore take up consecutively. 


I Fun RESURRECTION Bopy. 


In this all the human denizens of earth will 
share, irrespective of their moral qualities or 
their final doom (John v, 28, 29; Acts xxiv, 
15; 1 Cor. xv, 51, 52). As our purpose is sim- 
ply to consider the body itself with which all 
will then be clothed, together with its relation 
to the spirit by which it is forever to be inhab- 
ited, we do not find it necessary to pass in 
review the scene of the general judgment 
further than to say that in our opinion the 
uniform language of Scripture warrants us in 
believing that the event will be universal, sud- 
den, and simultaneous. 
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1. That God is able to bring together again 
all the identical particles of matter of which 
each human body was composed at the time 
of its death cannot reasonably be denied by 
any sound theorist, and certainly will be dis- 
puted by no orthodox theologian. The diffi- 
culties raised by supposing that the same mat- 
ter may have entered into the composition of 
different bodies successively is imaginary, for 
the all-wise Being who arranges human des- 
tiny might easily prevent this fortuity, and in 
any case the amount of such reused matter 
would be too trifling to affect the question 
seriously. But this absolute sameness of the 
very atoms is not necessary, for in this sense 
no individual body is the same at different pe- 
riods, hardly, indeed, an hour together. It has 
been estimated that in the course of every 
ten years its entire substance is replaced. Its 
identity while living, therefore, does not con- 
sist in this nor in any adventitious feature of 
size, weight, soundness, or aspect, nor even in 
its merely sensible or conscious continuity, but 
simply in being composed of szmzlar matter, 
similarly combined and arranged, and especially 
by being ANIMATED BY THE SAME SOUL. 
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All this is secured by the supposition that in 
the last great day the Almighty will reconsti- 
tute each human frame out of the same kinds 
and proportions of matter in a like organism, 
and remand the original spirit to re-occupy its 
freshly constituted abode. Whether the indi- 
vidual atoms were actually identical only om- 
niscience could know, and it would not be of 
the slightest importance. This much is de- 
manded in order to satisfy our notions and to 
answer to the demands of Scripture, especially 
in view of the resurrection of our Lord’s body 
which is constantly presented in the New Tes- 
tament as the type or rather sample of that 
of all his followers. But even the physical 
remains of Jesus, although they probably had 
not suffered actual decomposition to any con- 
siderable extent during the comparatively short 
period that they lay in the tomb, yet must nat- 
urally have undergone some change, if no more 
than by evaporation or absorption; and as 
they were already exhausted of blood and 
nervous fluid, to say nothing of the lesion of 
the heart and other organs, which must have 
been repaired in order to true and natural 
functions, there was altogether a sufficient 
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organic modification and resupply in his case 
to maintain the analogy with the recorporate 
bodies of saints at large, even leaving out of 
view the many and remarkable constitutional 
differences to which we will presently advert. 
The cases of Lazarus and other resuscitated 
persons do not afford a fair pattern for com- 
parison, as partial decay had occurred not only 
by disease, but after dissolution; and what 
still more effectually excludes them from the 
account, they were raised still subject to their 
former infirmities, including mortality, of 
course. How it was with regard to the in- 
stance of the pious dead who came to life 
(temporarily, it would seem) at our Lord’s 
crucifixion (Matt. xxvii, 52, 53) we are not in- 
formed and have no means of judging. 

That this identity will include substantial 
agreement with its former self in all external 
marks and traits is not only required for verita- 
ble recognition, but is positively vouched for 
by several phenomena exhibited by our Lord 
after his resurrection, to some of which he 
called the special attention of his disciples for 
that very purpose. Thus he said, “ Behold my 
hands and my feet [with the scars of the nails 
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still in them], that it is I myself: handle me, 
and see; for a [pure] spirit hath not flesh and 
Betiessac ye sec ‘methave (luke \xxiv; 30); 
and he called upon Thomas to thrust his hand 
into the but partially closed aperture made by 
the spear in his side (John xX} 27). ull this 
shows the minute correspondence of the resur- 
rection body despite the necessary repairs of 
its fresh life. He also_ate bona-fide food in 
Order towprove. his «reality: (Luke. xxiv)" 42). 
These few unvarnished facts evince the actual. 
possession of bodily organs with their ordinary 
capacities; and they must not be overlooked 
in our further researches on this subject, nor 
must we be led astray by the exhibition of 
other phenomena even apparently at variance 
with them. 

2. On the other hand, some of the natural 
laws were certainly suspended if not canceled in 
our Lord’s case after resurrection, and this not 
by any special miracle, but as the moral effect 
of the changed nature of his body. We have 
already remarked upon the reparation of the 
marks of violence and humiliation; but these 
are not all nor the most striking. He was 
able to eat, but he evidently did not do so for 
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sustenance; he could walk if he chose (Luke 
Xxiv, 15, 28), yet he passed at pleasure from 
place to place without any sensible or usual 
means of locomotion, appearing and disappear- 
ing as if visible or invisible at will (Luke xxiv, 
16, 31), even passing through closed doors 
(John xx, 19); and he finally ascended bodily 
into the air and went out of sight in opposi- 
tion to gravitation (Acts i, 9). The whole 
period of forty days, during which he mani- 
fested these astonishing contradictions of the 
regular conditions of incorporate existence, 
was one that told of a passing away of tram- 
mels and disabilities of mortal flesh; and his 
entire air and bearing, no less than his lan- 
guage and lack of habitat, bespoke a super- 
sensuous state. Above all, he was evidently 
no longer liable to pain, fatigue, want, disease, 
or death; and he was also free from the purely 
personal attachments of earthly society (John 
Xx, 17), which contain an element of mutual 
dependence and therefore betray at least the 
need of mortal sympathy. 

All this is exceedingly suggestive to us, and 
is in exact accord with what we are directly 
told in Scripture as to the resurrection body. 
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There will be no conjugal relations in the fut- 
ure state (Matt. xxii, 30); the language there 
used (“fas the angels of God’’) does not neces- 
sarily involve an absolutely sexless condition 
(comp. Matt. xix, 12), any more than our 
Lord’s abstinence from food involved the 
actual absence of a stomach, which he must 
have possessed or he could not have eaten. 
The truth appears to be that the appetites 
(namely, for food, drink, sleep, and sexual in- 
tercourse), all of which depend upon certain 
requirements of the bodily system, will be ab- 
sent; but not, we presume, their physical or- 
gans,* which would imply a radical change of 
species. In like manner we learn that the 
inhabitants of the heavenly world “shall hun- 
ger no more, neither thirst any more”’ (Rev. 
vii, 16), but it is immediately added that they 
shall be supplied with food and drink, albeit of 
atelceast a higher nature (ver."17)..So.as to 
sleep, “there shall be no night there ’’ (xxi, 25); 


* If it be asked, Of what use or significance can these 
organs be when the need of them will have passed away ? 
we might justly and we think correctly answer, They will 
remain as mementoes of the past history of probation, just as 
the print of the nails in our Lord’s palms still exist as “ the 
scars of honorable warfare.” 
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but it is added that a divine light will illumi- 
nate the scene (xxii, 5). Literally, at all events, 
must be understood the great and most inter- 
esting change that will pass over the body in 
the state under contemplation, by which it will 
forever become as zmmortal as its fellow the 
soul. This is clearly taught in various explicit 
statements, which are so familiar that we need 
not quote them in full (John vi, 50; xi, 26; 
I Cor, xv,:53 > Rev. xxi 4s etcje) Dhistioae 
a fundamental difference in the human consti- 
tution, as it was originally possessed by Adam, 
and as it was inherited by Christ himself. For 
we must not forget that although Jesus made 
no atonement himself for sin, either personal 
or derived, yet “he was made perfect through 
suffering,’’ not only as the “Captain of our 
salvation,’ but also as a reward to his human 
self for its heroic self-devotion to the cause of 
humanity. We therefore, as did he himself, 
gain more in him than we lost in Adam, even 
in a natural point of view, as well as morally. 
The compatibility of these important changes 
in the resurrection body with its essential iden- 
tity will be discussed when we come to con- 
sider still more marked advances in its ultimate 
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development. It is sufficient for us to say 
here that they are matters of prophecy and of 
record. That they will equally affect both the 
good and the bad, the pious and the wicked, 
the saved and the unsaved, we have every rea- 
son to believe both from revelation and the 
nature of the case. If the righteous believer, 
like the Redeemer himself, will forever bear 
the tokens of the conflict through which he 
passed in probation, is it reasonable or just 
that the ungodly unbelievers should be re- 
lieved from the physical consequences of sins 
against nature by any amnesty in the dying 
hour or in the day of judgment? No, surely ; 
and we therefore hold that the profligate, the 
drunkard, the debauchee, will everlastingly 
bear the s¢zgmata of their abuse of their bodies 
asa natural no less thana moral penalty. But 
this relates rather to a later head, and we 
therefore do not enlarge upon it. 

Thus far we have been upon firm and im- 
pregnable ground, sustained by physical laws 
and analogies, and fortified by statements 
and inferences from Holy Writ. We there- 
fore reserve for succeeding chapters many 
matters of great interest, but of a more doubt- 
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ful character, because in this we are treat- 
ing a dogma of orthodox creed, and there- 
fore do not wish to entangle it with any ques- 
tionable details. 


Il. THE GLorIFIED Bopy. 


We do not desire to make the impression 
that all which we are henceforth to adduce is 
merely speculation and invention; for it is a 
matter of biblical information and of Christian 
belief that the body of Jesus took on an ad- 
ditional change in its ascension to heaven be- 
yond what it assumed at its resurrection from 
the sepulcher, and that it has since existed in 
what has usually been termed its “ glorified 
state’”’ in the immediate presence of the divine 
Father. Such a glorification was anticipated 
by him while on earth, even before his death 
(John xvii, 5); it was foreshadowed by his 
transfiguration (2 Pet. i, 17), and was actually 
beheld by Stephen (Acts vii, 55) and by Paul 
(Acts xxii, 6-9), not to insist upon the the- 
ophany of the Apocalypse (Rev. i, 13-15), 
which is but a repetition of those of the Old 
Testament (Exod. xxiv, 10; Ezek. 1;-26-283 
Dan. iii, 25; vii, 9), including the Shekinah. 
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The redeemed saints are to be eventually in- 
vested with a similar glory (John xvii, 22, 24; 
1 John iii, 2), gleams of which were anticipated 
even in the mortal state by Moses (Exod. 
XXXIV, 29, 30) and by Stephen (Acts vi, 15). 
That this is distinct from the mere resurrec- 
tion state is proved not only by the difference 
in the description both of those who have his- 
torically been or are prophetically to be its 
subjects, but by the conclusive fact that it is 
the privilege of Christ’s true followers only 
(heya 2exl, 18,273 xxi, 14, 15), and it is: al- 
ways predicated of them exclusively. It is 
also later in the order of time and succession 
mit theme (Matt. xxv, 31-46; 41. Cor.* xv, 
23-28), as it was with Jesus himself (1 Tim. 
iii, 16; Heb. xii, 2). But many lesser points 
of intense interest are still left for free discus- 
sion; and on some of them inferences, even 
conjectures, may be indulged, provided we do 
not exalt them into tenets of dogmatic impor- 
tance. These may be classified under two 
general titles. 

1. The transcendent character of the glori- 
fied body of saints is indicated in a general 
way by the luminousness constantly attributed 
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to it in the above references, and this is like- 
wise implied in the noted passage which fur- 
nishes us with the greater part of our literal 
information on this subject (1 Cor. xv, 36-53). 
It is not only a fair inference from the princi- 
ples of law and reward that this superiority 
should be in various degrees according to the 
motives and acquired endowments of different 
individuals; but this is distinctly avouched in 


the same connection (verses 40-43), and there- 


fore, while the person of the Lord Jesus will 
be the central object of attraction, the cynosure 
of all eyes, we may reasonably expect that the 
eminent saints and martyrs, the patriarchs and 
prophets, the apostles and early founders of 
Christianity will occupy distinguished positions 
and possess a corresponding share of glory in 
that bright galaxy (comp. Matt. xix, 28; 1 Cor. 
vi, 3). It is true the resurrection body is par- 
ticularly mentioned in that passage; but the 
description is evidently that of the final or glo- 
rified condition, which will be nearly simulta- 
neous at the final judgment. It is well worth 
our while, therefore, to examine critically the 
language employed, especially the distinction 


which the apostle himself draws out so care 
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fully and at length between the “natural 
body” and the “spiritual body” (verse 44), 
terms that have often been greatly misappre- 
hended. They are literally the psychical and 
the pueumatic body. The difference is not 
that of material and twmmaterial, for an “ im- 
material body” is a direct contradiction in 
terms; nor yet that between a physical and a 
spiritual body, for that involves the same con- 
tradiction. The distinction goes back to the 
radical import of the psyche and the pucuma, 
which in New-Testament Greek (like xéphesh 
and réach in Hebrew) invariably denote the 
higher and the lower grades of animation re- 
spectively—that is, the mere animal spzrz¢ or 
principle of life, instinctive, locomotive, and 
sensitive, which characterizes the brutes, in 
distinction from the rational and immortal 
soulofman. From this basal idea the adjec- 
tives derived from the two nouns are applied 
to human beings to distinguish the purely auz- 
mal character which natural or unconverted 
men have and display from the spiritual or 
regenerate life which saints experience and 
exhibit. In strict analogy to this the future 


bodies of true Christians are here said to be 
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infused and dominated by their higher mental 
and moral nature, instead of serving merely as 
organs for earthly and fleshly purposes. We 
must bear in mind the principles of exegesis 
propounded at the outset of our treatise, that 
the sacred writers do not employ metaphysical 
terms, and do not aim at scientific conclusions. | 
In interpreting the present passage, therefore, 
we can only translate its import into philo- 
sophical phrase by striking the fundamental 
idea, which is a really logical and consistent 
one, and then developing and applying it in 
accordance with modern nomenclature. Ac- 
cordingly, we understand Paul here to teach 
substantially, as we would express it, that the 
final bodies of believers will be divested of the 
eross affections and passions of mere terrestrial 
life; and this exactly harmonizes with what 
we have deduced from other plain declarations 
of Scripture on the subject. In simple words, 
the carnal appetites will be absent ; and although 
they are really an attribute of the spirit itself, 
yet, as they are dependent upon and influenced 
by the body, a deep-seated change in the latter 
is necessary in order to expurgate or eliminate 
them effectually. 
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But we apprehend this does not cover the 
whole ground in the case, nor do we think it 
exhausts the meaning of the text in question. 
We perceive reason for believing that the glo- 
rified body will actually be etherealized or so 
sublimated and refined in its very constitution 
—‘‘transfigured,” we would say, but for the 
metaphorical aspect of the term—that it will 
become a fitter vehicle of the soul than it has 
been before. We wish to express ourselves 
soberly, and not to be carried away into ex- 
travagance of fancy; but we descry, in the 
glimpses given us of our Lord’s glorified state, 
and in the visions of the Revelator, something 
that meets the aspiration of the human heart 
for freedom from the shackles of our present 
imperfect organs and faculties. Wecan never, 
of course, rival the Infinite, nor approach his 
absolute attributes; probably we shall not out- 
vie the angels and archangels in their purely 
spiritual power and apprehensions; but a ma- 
terial organism is certainly of immense advan- 
tage in bringing us into contact with the 
physical universe, and if its mechanism were 
improved it would be of still greater service. 
Natural science is daily advancing with rapid 
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strides by means of newly invented apparatus, 
as well as by more nicely careful methods of 
analysis and observation. Is it chimerical to 
suppose that in the renovated world (Rev. 
xxi, I), which is to succeed the eventual col- 
lapse of this (2 Pet. iii, 7, 10, 12, 13), the bod- 
ily aptitudes will be so enhanced, as well as 
the spiritual functions themselves so quickened 
and balanced, that tireless investigation and 
keen perception and unconfused reasoning will 
be the result, in place of the aching head and 
languid sense and muddled brain which phys- 
ical infirmity and hereditary defect and dis- 
tracting care now impose upon the student 
and thinker? What external facilities may 
not then be conceived and executed? what 
training of powers unchecked by waste or dis- 
ease in the endless school of eternity? what 
sources of information by direct application to 
those who have been personally conversant 
with all past history, science, and literature ? 
Above all, Christ himself, and through him the 
Father, will be immediately and at all times 
accessible for the highest communion, intel- 
lectual, emotional, and devotional; and no 
needs of the flesh, of the family, of the com- 
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munity, not even of the heart itself, will detract 
from the blissful, inspiring, and endless pursuit 
of knowledge and virtue. The problems of 
Providence and the secret councils of the Most 
High may even come within the purview. 
These are but a few of the prospects which 
this enrapturing vista opens. We linger but a 
moment further under this head to remark that 
there is nothing incredible or inconceivable in 
the supposition of such an elevation and recon- 
struction of our bodily frames as we here pict- 
ure. Matter hourly undergoes the most re- 
markable transformations under our very eyes, 
which we would a prizorz have pronounced im- 
possible; and genius daily produces marvels in 
the spiritual as well as physical realm that re- 
buke the limits which we are prone to set to 
the human faculties. A miracle is scarcely 
necessary to realize all that we here anticipate ; 
and when we add the potentiality of a divine 
renovation, what bounds shall we fix for the 
achievements of the glorified nature? If act- 
ual sin alone were evermore expelled from 
earth it would again become an Eden; and if 
the original curse, with all its train of mortal 
ills, were revoked it would remain a perpetual 
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paradise. But when “creation itself shall also 
be delivered from the bondage of corruption 
into the glorious liberty of the children of 
God,” who “now groan within themselves, 
waiting for the adoption, to wit, the redemp- 
tion of the body” from the frailties of the 
present state (Rom. viii, 18-23), then we may 
reasonably expect not only ‘‘a new heaven and 
a new earth,’ but a new sphere for ourselves, 
which eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor 
heart of man conceived.* 

2. The unchangeable permanence of this be- 
atified state is the crowning feature of our 
gratulation in its forecast ; all elements of muta- 
tion and decay will have disappeared, and the 
notations of time itself will be effaced. Every 


* Many scientists predict that the globe, and, indeed, the 
entire universe, will yet cool off to congelation by the eradia- 
tion of its caloric into infinite space, and will then, after cycles 
of millions of years, be left a stark and dark, a silent anda 
motionless world, the frozen tomb of the innumerable corpses 
of its former inhabitants. May not that be the very moment 
for the resurrection trump to awaken at once earth and its 
sleeping denizens to a fresh career of warmth and activity, as 
the creative Spirit before evoked the order of light and life 
out the gloomy abyss? (Gen. i,2.) We have very little faith in 
the fashionable hypothesis of an igneous origin of the earth 
and its fellow-planets, because it is contradicted by many sci- 
entific facts; but the recurrence of such a scene seems to be 
pointed to by the Scriptures (2 Pet. iii, 10-13) as the transi- 
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purpose of creation effected, every ambition 
realized, every end consummated, nothing will 
exist to break the even flow of joyful existence. 
Yet it will not be a monotonous level, admit- 
ting of no progress. Hope will not be merged 
in fruition nor faith lost in sight. The ever- 
enlarging view of the infinite, yet to be known 
and attained, will keep the faculties on the full 
stretch of inquiry and acquisition, and the 
power to be and know and love will ever grow 
by what it.feeds upon. So it is with us here, 
and the same law of development will doubt- 
less prevail hereafter. The line of the human 
soul’s advance is not that of parallelism with 
God, but on the asymptote curve, which con- 
tinually approaches but will never reach his 
perfection; and the improved body will not 
divert its course, but may accelerate its motion. 


tion from the present state of mundane things to the reno- 
vated order of the final abode of the saints. The objection 
that the globe would be insufficient to accommodate the mul- 
titudes of the human race as a habitat is frivolous on several 
accounts. In the first place, the righteous only are promised 
a residence, in those actual mansions; in the second place, 
the dimensions and area of our planet may then be im- 
mensely extended; and, in the third place, the ‘‘spiritual- 
ized” bodies of its occupants may be capable of interpenetra- 
tion as matter often is now, and moreover will not, we appre- 
hend, be confined to a limited locality. 
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All radical change of pursuit or habit or direc- 
tion of the faculties will then indeed be impos- 
sible ; but those who have started upon a career 
of good, in whatever department, will be en- 
abled and delighted to prosecute it with ever- 
increasing vigor and success. 

Where this sphere of the re-eembodied and re- 
juvenated and re-enforced spirit is to be located 
is a mystery—rather, a profound secret; but 
that HEAVEN (for that, in fine, is the name for 
its abode) will be—nay, is—a place as well asa 
state is certain not only from the nature of the 
case, but likewise from many and clear indi- 
cations of Scripture. A real body occupies 
actual space, and must have a fixed spot for lo- 
cation for the time being. So those of Jesus 
and the translated saints, Enoch and Elijah, are 
not wandering in uncertain nowhere ; but they 
visibly ascended to the sky, and have ocularly 
presented themselves even in mortal precincts. 
Where they are is heaven. We are not in- 
formed of its precise whereabouts; perhaps it 
has no definite boundaries save that of their 
irradiance, no special center other than their 
persons. That the residence of the finally 
blest will be an immense area is a matter al- 
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most of mathematical calculation. Perhaps the 
renovated globe would be insufficient for their 
accommodation, unless vastly enlarged ; possi- 
bly even our sun would be toosmall. But why 
limit them to these or any other of the orbs of 
heaven? Why may not the wide universe be 
assigned as their ample home? May they not 
be supposed to flit at will, as did even the 
resurrection body of our Lord, from place to 
place, and, if they please, to fly in an instant 
from world to world, and from system 
to system, like the angels on their missions 
through the Almighty’s domains? There is 
to us a fascination in the idea of the power in 
the ethereal body to rove with telescopic ken 
throughout infinite space, and then to descend 
with microscopic delicacy to the minutiz of 
matter and spy out the secret links of union 
between its atoms. We cherish it as the fond 
day-dream of thought, which we cannot believe 
will be altogether disappointed. Who dares to 
say but that according to our faith it shall be 
done unto us? We may ask and receive, that 
our joy may be full. The Christian’s “ cup run- 
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neth over” even on earth; it will be equally 


true in the enlarged capacities of heaven. 
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SEPIA te eee. 
CONCLUSION. 


HERE are still a few subsidiary or in- 

volved points of theodicy of which our 
discussion seems to demanda brief notice, both 
for the purpose of indicating the divine govern- 
ment and of satisfying the human conscience. 
In fact, these two have a common root, as we 
believe that man’s moral nature is a reflection 
of God’s, and the topics we are about to in- 
troduce are especially correlated to each other. 


I. PROBATION. 

By this we mean the position of a free intel- 
ligent creature under conditions and relations 
calculated to test his moral virtue. It pre- 
supposes his imperfection in this respect, and 
’ this is but a necessary sequence of his finiteness © 
of nature; which again, as we have seen, is in- 
evitable in creation, and is the ground of the 
possibility of sin, without which trial would be 
nugatory orinconceivable. On the other hand, 
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without a native or graciously imparted ability 
to resist temptation, which is the kernel and 
gist of probation, such a process would be a 
mockery and fail of its end. 

I. These postulates being granted, we are to 
inquire first into the reasonableness, the proc- 
ess, and the influence of probation upon its 
subjects, so far as we can learn these from his- 
tory, experience, the Scriptures, or philosophy. 
The rationale is based upon what appears to 
be the invariable law of free intelligence, that 
it grows by self-exercise; or, to express the 
same truth in more familiar phrase, “ practice 
makes perfect ;” or, in one word, hadit. Con- 
firmed virtue or vice, so far as we know, can 
only be attained, in a free moral agent, by a 
continued course of voluntary action ina right 
or wrong direction. God does not gvow, nor 
has he attazned his perfection; he had it origi- 
nally, because infinite—that is, self-sufficient. 
But a creature, however high or low, may ap- 
proximate perfection more or less distantly if 
placed under this law, and thus only. As a 
matter of fact, only two classes of beings of 
whom we have any knowledge or conception 
have ever come under this category; and they 
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alone have been constituted immortal in order 
that they may have the opportunity of carry- 
ing out this principle ad infinitum, in other 
words, of proving the experiment to its utmost 
imaginable limit or degree. These are the 
angels and man, both of whom have been or, 
now are under this economy, although in very 
different circumstances. The former of these 
we shall pass by, deeply interesting as is their 
case, and fully as we believe its investigation 
would sustain our position. 

Again, some external criterion is essential to 
any test or temptation or process of probation, 
which is tantamount to saying, in such a case, 
that a Jaw or command must be issued by the 
institutor of the course of discipline, and this 
must be so plain and universal as to be unmis- 
takable to all parties concerned. This means, 
translated into biblical terminology and into 
sound logical philosophy as well, that man shall 
implicitly obey the known will of God from mo- 
tives of moral choice—that is, of duty, in other 
words, he must strictly conform to conscience 
enlightened by the objective will of the divine 
word. Whoever habitually does this will be 
finally acquitted, and in the meantime will have 
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built up for himself a moral character that will 
be proof against all temptation to wrong-doing. 

2. When this end shall be accomplished pro- 
bation is zpso facto terminated, whether it be 
reached early or late in life. Circumstances 
may hasten or retard it, but death itself has no 
power to consummate it. It will remain, in- 
deed, for the Being who inaugurated the trial 
and proposed its terms to pronounce the de- 
cisive verdict; but even he can only do so in 
conformity with the justice of which he is the 
Author both in his own bosom and in that of 
his creatures, whether the subject or specta- 
tors. Hence the need of some day of final 
reckoning and adjudication which shall forever 
settle the fate of each individual in the eyes of 
the moral universe. However fearful may be 
the penalty, and however reluctant the culprit 
may be to undergo it, none shall be able to im- 
peach its equity, for all will have already felt the 
unpardonable and incurable nature of the crime. 
The reprobate will have long and incorrigibly 
shown their unwillingness to accept exemp- 
tion from their doom on the only terms which 
their own and God’s nature admits, namely, of 
submission to his will, which is the central and 
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absolute law in the universe. The divergence 
has become irreparable, and can therefore only 
become wider and wider by continuance of 
being.* 

IT. AWaARDs. 

Penalty must accompany law in order to its 
enforcement negatively, and, on the other hand, 
reward is a powerful auxiliary positively for its 
efficiency in securing obedience. God does 
not require or expect purely disinterested con- 
duct from his creatures, for he has not consti- 
tuted them on that plan of motive, nor, with 
reverence be it said, does he seem to proceed 
himself on that principle. In fact, duty and 
happiness necessarily go hand in hand together 
in favoring the right and in repressing wrong, for 


* All this, of course, is inapplicable to infants, idiots, luna- 
tics, and other irresponsible human beings who can hardly 
be called Zervsons in the strict sense. Their case has its pecul- 
iar difficulties, a consideration of which would lead us far 
from the practical purpose of this essay. We may be per- 
mitted, however, to venture the suggestion that where the 
moral disability is congenital and total there is grave reason 
to doubt the existence of an immortal spirit ; and perhaps we 
may be forced to believe that immortality itself is developed 
rather than innate. Certain it is that the soul, as a thinking, 
moral substance, is itself at least developed at some point of 
embryonic life, and why may not its immortality be likewise 
a stage in its progress? The perpetuity or even the existence 
of an absolutely undeveloped soul is to us inconceivable. 
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God’s nature makes it so. Sin only, the prod- 
uct of man’s free agency abused, has dis- 
turbed the harmony, and in its elimination 
alone is to be found the true, potent, and 
finally effectual remedy. Where the antidote 
of the Gospel fails, as it only can by the re- 
fusal of the patient himself, the disease is 
hopeless, and eternal death must ensue. Such 
is the law of destiny. 

1. In a fallen and therefore helpless being 
like man redemption can only be effected by 
divine aid proffered in two directions, namely, 
pardon for the past and renovation for the 
future. Both these are graciously afforded 
through the love of the divinely human Son, 
by the act of the supreme Father, and the 
energy of the Holy Spirit. This is salvation, and 
only requires the time and trial necessary to 
render it stable under the above law of habit. 
The penalty has been gratuitously remitted on 
such conditions as secure at once the pater- 
nity and sanctity of the divine government 
and the co-operation and reformation of the 
subject ; and as it is all of grace no reward is | 
properly due to its recipient. Nevertheless, 
God has kindly volunteered to promise special 
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remuneration—itself the reflex result of the 
remedial scheme—to those who faithfully avail 
themselves of the offered retrieval, and has, on 
the other hand, redoubled the penalty—neces- 
sarily itself likewise self-accumulative—for those 
who neglect to do so. ‘This is, in short, the 
philosophy and the plan of future retribution. 

Its wisdom and equity none can reasonably 
impugn. It is the expression of the attributes 
of Deity in their harmonious co-action, and the 
insane and desperate perversity of the lost can 
alone take exception to it. Demons, of course, 
will rebel against it with all their colleagues, 
for they but persist in the course by which 
they have reduced themselves to that char- 
acter. 

The benevolence displayed in this gratuitous 
exemption from deserved punishment, and in 
the unpurchased and (we may truly say) un- 
merited recompense of its subjects for what is 
not less their privilege than their duty, is not dis- 
counted nor contradicted by the severe penalty 
actually and finally inflicted upon the recusant ; 
for if, as we have seen, a system of moral dis- 
cipline involving the contingency of sin and 
its results was the best which (humbly rather 
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than humanly speaking) seems possible to om- 
nipotent and omniscient love, then its out- 
come must be likewise the best conceivable 
both for the universe and for all individuals con- 
cerned. It must not fora moment be forgot- 
ten or overlooked that the misery of the lost 
is not simply a destiny or fate, but is virtually 
their own deliberate and continued choice, 
personally and freely made. This single fact 
is sufficient to relieve the divine administration 
of all charge of injustice; but it likewise evinces 
the divine purpose not even to force virtue 
upon the unwilling, and thus illustrates the 
universal principle of liberality regnant through 
- the realms of spirit. It is, in fact, not so much 
positive infliction as a withholding of that 
which could not in the nature of the case be 
received, and would not if it could, and the 
compulsory bestowal of which would be even 
an act of tyranny. In a word, it is permit- 
ting the incorrigible offender, in the words of 
Scripture, to ‘eat the fruit of his own do- 
ings.”’ They who have sowed the wind are 
permitted, as well as necessitated and re- 
quired, to reap the whirlwind. Beneficence 
without qualification is as monstrous as it 
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is impossible. Even beasts are scarcely capa- 
ble of it. 

2. The form and way in which these awards 
shall come to the good and bad respectively 
are not very important, but even here we can see 
the righteousness no less than the forbearance 
of God. The happiness or misery of the final 
state is entirely in the hands of its subjects, 
and its character is freely determined by them- 
selves. It will be truly of a piece with all 
their previous conduct and chosen pursuits, so _ 
far as these are possible under the conditions 
of eternity. While the pious will be rewarded 
with the highest boon that he craves, namely, 
the society and employments of devotion, the 
irreligious will be doomed to the companion- 
ship and ennui of the dissatisfied and disap- 
pointed. Success, full and unalloyed, will be 
the lot of the one, and despair, total and irrep- 
arable, the portion of the other. When ter- 
rene objects of delight are removed naught 
will remain but spiritual verities; and those 
only who have prepared themselves to relish 
such scenes and associations can possibly ex- 
tract enjoyment from them. Hell itself, with 
all the horrors that fancy has thrown around 
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it, will be less intolerable to the reprobate than 
would heaven, with all the attractions that 
Scripture has depicted; and, on the other 
hand, the presence of Jesus will make a para- 
dise out of the darkest pit imaginable by the 
redeemed. The approval of conscience is a 
solace inseparable from the virtuous, and its 
condemnation the bitterest ingredient in the 
cup of woe. 

3. Finally, the endless duration of the bliss 
of the saved and of the pangs of the lost is 
not only a necessary corollary from all the pre- 
ceding discussion, but its legitimacy is fully 
indicated to the undistorted judgment. Divine 
law differs materially from human, in certain 
respects, at least, namely, in being inexorable, 
universal, and perpetual; while earthly statutes 
are made from time to time so as to suit dif- 
ferent circumstances, and are therefore limited 
in extent, as well as imperfect in principle and 
efficiency. In the other world these qualify- 
ing features have no place, and the eternal 
nature of things prevails unhindered and un- 
confined. God’s ordinances pursue and retain 
the soul forever, and their awards are there- 
fore irrepealable. It would follow from this 
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as a presumption that the rewards and punish- 
ments of the final state will be endless, and so 
the Scriptures invariably represent them. 
Moreover, as we have seen, law is both 
retributive and prophylactic in its design and 
operation, being intended not only to stimulate 
and conserve the right, but also to correct and 
restrain the wrong. But after probation has 
closed and the moral effect has been secured— 
in other words, when the condition of its sub- 
jects has been absolutely fixed—the prospective 
or curative element is eliminated, and the 
purely punitive alone remains. What purpose, 
it is asked, does this now subserve? Why 
continue the punishment when it can neither 
reform the criminal nor affect others; when, in 
short, it can no longer prevent crime? To 
these questions there are two conclusive re- 
plies. In the first place, the suffering, being in 
the very nature of the condemned, is inevitable 
and cannot cease while he exists. In the sec- 
ond place, he continues to sin so long as he 
exists, and, therefore, is justly entitled to con- 
tinual punishment. Nay, both these reasons 
continue in an increasing ratio, and, therefore, 
the punition should on both accounts become 
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More cevere) rather than relax or céasé. As 
there is no escape for the sinner from himself, 
so there is no release from his fixity of sin and 
its consequences. 

An attempt has recently been made to elude 
the force of these conclusions by the supposi- 
tion of a ‘“‘ second probation after death.”” This 
is but the Roman Catholic fable of purgatory | 
revamped for Protestant ears. Its advocates’ 
are not a little at a loss exactly where to locate 
this new-fangled “ limbo,’’ whether before or 
after the resurrection ; and they generally find 
it convenient to ignore the latter doctrine al- 
together. Its conditions are all vague, for no- 
body pretends to the slightest scintilla of in- 
formation respecting it in detail ; and it is very 
remarkable that intelligent persons, grave doc- 
tors of divinity even, should so readily rush 
into the arms of so stark and barefaced an in- 
vention as this. To use a homely proverb, it 
is like “ flying out of the frying-pan into the 
fire.’ The theory is cumbered with more for- 
midable objections than the doctrine which it 
displaces. In the first place, it is wholly un- ; 
scriptural. Not even the Apocrypha can be 
quoted in its favor. Every proof-text relating 
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to awards and punishments is flatly against it. 
“It is appointed unto man once to die, but 
after this the judgment.” (Heb. ix, 27), with 
innumerable others, might be quoted, espe- 
cially Rev. xxii, 11. In the second place, it is 
forbidden by the nature of probation as above 
delineated ; and, furthermore, there is no addi- 
tional or supplemental plan or provision of 
atonement, mercy, or redemption known or 
probably possible (Heb. x, 26, 27). Had a 
better or more effectual method of salvation 
been practicable it undoubtedly would have 
been adopted by infinite Wisdom, Power, and 
Goodness at first, or at least have been in some 
way promised or intimated. It is true Adam 
had a second probation, but it was upon the 
same earth and after averyimperfect experience 
at first. The angels had but one trial, and the 
present human race have no more; nor would 
Adam, we presume, have had a second but for 
the interference of Satan, which we have never 
been without. In the third place, a future pro- 
‘bation would be utterly useless, and that for 
two most conclusive reasons. First, moral 
character is already so fixed by terrene oppor- 
tunity that no further influence or advantage, 
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whether from God or man, short of downright 
compulsion (which is of course absurd), would 
be efficient to produce a change of mind or 
reformation of life. Our Lord directly adverts 
fo thiscprinciple’ (Luke xvi, 3177 John iii, 19), 
and Paul often reiterates it (1 Tim. iv, 2; Heb. 
vi, 4). Secondly, if there is to be another proba- 
tion and not an empty mockery there must be 
still a possibility of failure to meet its terms 
and a consequent contingency of final rejection 
and condemnation again, and this would be 
enhanced by the repeated and more aggravated 
delinquency; so that, after all, there remains 
the necessity of punishment, or else of a third 
or fourth probation, and so on ad infinitum. 
The whole scheme practically breaks down. 
The only other release which human ingenu- 
ity has been able to devise from this dungeon 
of despair and misery is the theory of the an- 
nihilation of the wicked. But to this again 
there are insuperable objections — biblical, 
moral, and philosophical. First, it is wholly 
unwarranted by Scripture. All the passages 
popularly quoted in its favor are perversions 
of exegesis that will not bear the test of careful 
analysis and inspection. They chiefly rest 
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upon a false interpolation of the words “life” 
and “death,” or their equivalents, which, as 
we have seen, are applicable to the soul only 
in a figurative sense, and simply and really de- 
note merely its happiness and not its existence. 
Secondly, it would frustrate the ends of justice 
by cheating the law of its victim, the con- 
science of its due remorse, and the surviving 
universe of its reasonable expectation. It 
would stultify creation as a blunder and the 
resurrection as a farce. The parallelism be- 
tween the good and the bad would be de- 
stroyed, and the very contrast would be blotted 
out. As surely as the fallen angels have sur- 
vived the issue of their probation, so certainly 
will man overlive his. The alternative of du- 
alism is not to be averted by this facile and 
superficial solution, As omnipotence cannot 
recall the past fact of a conflict between itself 
and the finite beings whom it has evoked, and 
as the record of the present contest is imper- 
ishable in the mind of God himself and of all 
his creatures, so will retribution, favorable and 
adverse, stand as the monument of the Being 
who is too wise to err and too good to be un- 
kind. Thirdly, it has become a scientific axiom 
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that no particle of matter of any sort, however 
ereat or startling the transformation it may 
undergo, is ever destroyed or drops out of ex- 
istence ; and it is reasonable to believe that 
the same law prevails in the realm of spirit, 
notwithstanding the difference in its nature 
and mode of creation. The law of self-preser- 
vation is the prime one of sanity, and the sui- 
cidal wish or hope or thought of annihilation 
is prima facie evidence of the loss of reason. 
The logical difficulties of the hypothesis in 
question are greater than those of the problem 
which it seeks to avoid. 

As the mystery of creation itself is inscru- 
table toa finite mind in this sphere, at least, so 
its core, the existence of sin, is equally insolu- 
ble, whether as to its origin or its continuance ; 
but our ignorance on this head does not au- 
thorize our presumption as to its end, and 
should rather teach us modesty and caution | 
in judging of Him whose ways are unsearch- 
able. Annihilation will not come at our bid- 
ding, nor may gehenna be voted out of exist- 
ence ihe elements of endless torment are 
within the sinner’s breast already, and he often 
feels on earth the gnawings of the undying 
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misery and the scorchings of the quenchless 
passion. Nothing but the application by 
faith of the atoning merit of Jesus can free 
him from them (Rom. vil, 23—25). 

This combated outcome, then, does not meet 
the claims of the divine law, but violently can- 
cels them; nor does it satisfy the demands of 
the human conscience, but obliterates it. It 
is not a theodicy of the supreme government, 
but an acknowledgment of its failure; and it 
is invented especially in order to avoid pun- 
ishing the culprit, whom it is compelled to ex- 
punge, like feeble human enactments, for lack 
of any other method of disposing of him. 
God’s purpose is a remedial and protective one, 
but this is destructive and desperate; his al- 
ternative is judicial and exemplary, this plan 
is tyrannical and exterminative; he aims to 
correct and eliminate sin, this seeks merely to 
get rid of the sinner. It does not solve the 
problem of evil at last, but merely evades it; 
it arbitrarily and helplessly cuts the knot 
which it fails to untie. Far better to acquiesce 
in the scriptural statement of the denouement, 
which leaves the matter in the hands of in- 
finite Wisdom, Power, and Justice. We may 
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rest assured that none of these attributes will 
be violated, nor will eternal love be antag- 
onized as they all are by this make-shift, which 
at once robs righteousness and murders benefi- 
cence. It is the childish resort of a bungler, 
who peevishly destroys the work of his own 
hands because it has disappointed his expec- 
tations. | 

Those who refuse to accept the Bible doc- 
trine of everlasting punishment for the wicked 
have therefore logically to fall back upon the 
old-fashioned assertion of universal salvation” 
at death, pronouncing the general judgment a 
fable, and enlarging the divine mercy to pater- 
nal laxity. But this doctrine is so obviously 
incompatible with the nature both of God and 
of man that few now profess it pure and simple. 
Most of its former advocates have been heard 
to say that “if there is no hell for sinners at 
large there ought to be for some at least.’’ 
The adjudication and retribution of this stage 
of being are so manifestly inadequate and in- 
commensurate to human guilt that the con- 
science of mankind calls for a re-adjustment 
and equalization hereafter; and here the script- 
ural teachings are impregnable. Moreover, a 
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general and uninvited amnesty for earthly 
crime would only render criminals more hard- 
ened and audacious for all their continued 
existence. Reform would be useless and 
objectless. Nay, it would be _ psychologic- 
ally impossible in an intelligent being, and 
morally absurd in a free agent. An absolutely 
unqualified pardon could not produce virtue, 
nor even could omnipotence thus restore it. 
A synergism, or co-operation of the human 
and divine wills, is necessary in order to bring 
the offender into such a mental condition as to 
make him capable of religious conversion, with 
its attendant and concomitant blessings. ‘‘ The 
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kingdom of heaven is wethim’’ rather than 
without the subject of it. Eternal happiness 
consists, as we have all along seen, in the atti- 
tude andappreciation of the heart toward God, 
and no sovereign act of Deity can zpso facto 
effect this. Happiness is the fruit of holiness, 
and heaven, with all its sacred delights, would 
have no charm for the unregenerate soul. The 
scheme of the Universalist is a falsehood and a 
delusion, the most puerile and shallow of all 
the refuges from the inevitable doom of sin. It 
is verily like that of the ostrich hiding its silly 
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head in the sand, thinking thereby to shut out 
the danger before it. We conclude, therefore, 
in the words of the old but not obsolete 
aphorism, ‘‘The wicked are like the troubled 
sea, when it cannot rest, whose waters cast up 
mire and dirt. There is no peace, saith my 
God, to the wicked.” 
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of the Rich Man and Lazarus. London, 1877. I12mo, 
pp. v and 268, A practical discussion of death and 
the general judgment. 

* FLETCHER, (REV.) E.B. A Reply to a Book writ- 
ten by Rev. T. A. Goodwin, A.M., on the “ Modes 
of Man’s Immortality,” etc. Portland (Me.), 1878. 
12mo, pp. 237. A controversial treatise maintain- 
ing the orthodox view. 
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* IVES, CHARLES L.,(M.D.) The Bible Doctrine of the 
Soul, or, Man’s Nature and Destiny as Revealed. 
Philadelphia, 1878. 12mo, pp. 334. Advocates the 
annihilation of the wicked. 

* TOWNSEND, L. T., (D.D.) The Intermediate World. 
Boston, 1878. 16mo, pp. 250. Substantially sound, 
but regards the disembodied soul as occupying a 
real place. 

* UNDERWOOD, (REvV.) A. Future Punishment: tts 
Nature, Certainty, and Duration. New York, 1878. 
I2mo, pp. 204. Argues strongly for the orthodox 
view. 

*FARRAR, (REV.) FREDERICK W., (D.D., F.R.S.) £éer- 
nal Flofe. Five Sermons, etc.» London raga: 
I2mo, pp. Ixx and 227. Disputes the doctrine of 
everlasting punishment. 

“FOSTER, (BISHOP). RANDOLPH ‘S.; (D.Di Eras 
Beyond the Grave. Being three lectures before the 
Chautauqua Assembly, etc. New York, 1879. 
12mo, pp. 269. An earnest plea for the immortality 
of the soul, but holding the germ theory of the 
resurrection body. 

*HENRY, C.5., (D.D.) The Endless Future sof ae 
Human Race: a Letter to a Friend. New York, 
1879. I2mo, pp. 75. The scriptural argument for 
the final punishment of the wicked. 

*HARRIS, HENRY, (B.D.) Death and Resurrection. 
With an Introduction on the Value of External Evi- 
dence. Oxford and London, 1880, 12mo, pp. xix 
and 180. A plain practical treatise, 
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* HEARD, (REV.) J. B., (A.M.) Zhe Tripartite Nat- 
ure of Mans Spirtt, Soul, and Body, etc. Edin- 
puren,,1062. Fifth ed. r2m0,’pp. 357. ‘Makes 
a metaphysical triad of man’s psychology, but is 
a tolerably complete résumé of the entire sub- 
gect: 

* NORDHOFF, CHARLES. God and the Future Life, 
the Reasonableness of Christzanity. New York,1883. 
I2mo, pp. 288. A devout and practical exhortation 
to piety. 

* CONSTABLE, HENRY, (A.M., Chaplain of London City 
Hospital.) Zhe Duration and Nature of Future 
Punishment, Fourth ed. London, no date. 16mo, 
pp- viii and 330. A plea for the annihilation of the 
wicked. 

* COOKE, (REV.) R. J., (M.A.) Outlines of the Doctrine 
of the Resurrectton, beblical, Historical, and Scten- 
tzfic. New York, 1884. 12mo, pp. 407. A very 
creditable argument and criticism. 

* PETTENGELL, (REV.) J. H.,(A.M.) Zhe Unspeakable 
Gift of Eternal Life through Chritst. Second ed. 
Yarmouth (Me.), 1884. 12mo, pp. 365. Maintains 
conditional immortality. 

ZSCHOKKE, J. H. D. Medttations on Life, Death, 
and Eternity. Translated by F. Rowan, Com- 
piled by Rev. L. R. Dunn, D.D. New York, 1884. 
2 vols. 12mo, pp. 277 and 312. Practical and 
pious. 

* DRUMMOND, HENRY, (F.R.S.E., F.G.S.) Natural 
Law in the Spiritual World. Reprinted. New 
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York, 1885. 12mo, pp. xxivand 414. Should rather 
have been entitled, “Spiritual Law in the Natural 
World,” being a scientific but unphilosophical treat- 
ment of the supernatural in nature. 

*GOODWIN, (REV.) DANIEL R., (D.D., LL. D. ) Chris- 
tian Eschatology. The Doctrine of the Last Things. 
Philadelphia, 1885. 12mo, pp. 79. A very sensible 
treatise, touching clearly on many points in our dis- 
cussion. 

*GREEN, (REV.) E. Zhe Resurrection of the Body, etc. 
New York, 1885. 8vo, pp. 38. A defense of the 
orthodox view against certain opinions advanced in 
the Methodist aes Review and the Christian 
Union. 

* COCHRANE, (REV.) WILLIAM, (D.D.,) (of Canada.) 
Future Puntshment ; or, Does Death End Proba- 
tzon? etc. Brantford, Ont., 1886. 8vo, pp. 528. An 
original and quite thorough discussion of the great 
problems on this subject from the orthodox point of 
view ; with additional papers by eminent scholars. 

* SHEDD, (PROFESSOR) WILLIAM G. T., (D.D.) The 
Doctrine of Endless Punishment. New York, 1886. 
8vo, pp. 163. Scholarly and clear. 

* STEWART, B., and Tait, P. G. The Unseen Uni- 
verse ; or, Physical Speculations on a Future State. 
Fourth ed. London, 1886. 12mo, pp. xxii and 275. 
Exceedingly acute and ingenious, in the main ortho- 
dox, but wholly speculative, and on some points 
ill-guarded, if not positively misleading. It lacks 
proper balance from psychology. 
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* BERNARD, (REV.) H. M., (M.A., LL.B.) Zhe Men- 
tal Characteristics of the Lord Jesus Chriést. Lon- 
don, 1888. 12mo, pp. xii and 314. Contains (pp. 
275-283) some apt observations on the character of 
our Lord’s risen body. 

* CREMER, (DR.) HERMANN. Beyond the Grave. Trans- 
lated by Rev.S. T. Lowrie, D.D. New York, 1888. 
16mo, pp. xxxili and 153. Full of judicious sugges- 
tions, but not metaphysical. 

* HAMILTON, THOMAS, (D.D.) Beyond the Stars, or, 
Fleaven, tts Inhabttants, Occupations, and Life. 
Second ed. London, 1889. 12mo, pp. 270. Quite 
orthodox in its views and popular in its scope, 
but contains many useful thoughts and sugges- 
tions, some of them nearly in the line of our own 
investigations. It is least satisfactory on the zzzer- 
medtate state. 

* LAKE, (REV.) JAMES E., (B.D.) Szshop Foster's Her- 
esy. Bordentown (N. J.), 1889. I2mo, pp. 211. An 
unnecessarily severe review of the work (Beyond the 
Grave) noticed on page 124, taking in the main a cor- 
rect theological position, but lacking in precision, 
especially of language. 

PW vrneyoH., (M-D., D-D:,LL. Di) a Tze. Physiology 
of the Soul. New York, 1889. 12mo, pp. 332. A 
sound discussion of the physical relation of the mind 
from a scientific point of view. 

* That Unknown Country; or, Future Retribution 
according to the Scriptures and the Opinions of 
all Ties. Springfield (Mass.), 1889. 8vo, pp. 943. 
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A symposium of dissertations by fifty-one eminent 
living divines of various denominations in Europe 
and America, embracing widely different views. 

*FYFE, JAMES. Zhe Hereafter: Sheol, Hades, the 
World to Come, and the Scripture Doctrine of Ret- 
ribution according to Law. Edinburgh, 1890. 8vo, 
pp. xxiii and 407. A minute examination of the 
biblical passages bearing upon these topics, from 
the orthodox point of view. 

* The Wider Hope. Essays and Strictures on the Doc- 
trine and Literature of Future Punishment, by Nu- 
merous Writers, Lay and Clerical. London, 18go. 
I2mo, pp. xvi and 436. This is practically a sym- 
posium of treatises both against and in defense of 
Canon Farrar’s notions on the subject, including 
several papers by himself. 

A tolerably complete list of the later literature on this 
subject is given in the volume noticed above, Wzder 
Flope, taken from the contents of the shelves of the 
British Museum. The same volume also contains an 
abstract of articles on the subject from Poole’s /udex 
of Pertodical Literature. 
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